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Every business in your community needs signs and show cards to | 
stimulate trade. You can now supply this existing demand the | 
PRINTASIGN-way. Be the first in your community to enter this | 
new field. Learn how you can swell your daily profits. 








Here Is What the Printasign Does: 
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every $1 you make. | 


No matter how small your community . . . the PRINTASIGN can make profits | 
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Here is the Reynolds Print- 
asign machine . . . a mar- 
vel of inventive ingenu- 
ity ... comparable to 
the advent of the 
typewriter, the 
adding ma- 
chine, and 
other 
time- 
sav- 
ing 
devices. 
If you 
are inter- 
ested in 
learning more 
about this remarkable 
invention, send for informa- 
tion today. 








Among recent purchasers: Read what Crowley-Milner Co., 
SE SER ee re New York | Detroit, one of the nation’s larg- 
la PN ee est department stores, doing an 
Wanamaker’s ........ — Soe annual business of $35,000,000, 
FN New York think of the ‘Printasign’” in a 
Abraham & Straus... .New York recent wire: 
Gimbel’s....... Phila. and Pitts. **Printasign working fine. $12.00 
Crowley-Milner’s ....... Detroit a week boy turning out 700 
j : signs daily. Now replacing 
Co ae Boston three sign writers.” 
Sherer’s ............ Worcester YOU should be able to do better 
CO EE Oe re Racine and make a nice profit even at 
Koenig’s ..... London, England 10: per sign. 
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Humidity Control in the Printing Plan, 
Practical Men Discuss Its Merits 


HE Chicago Club of Printing House 

Craftsmen opened the new club year 
Tuesday, September 15, with a discussion 
on humidity control in the printing plant, 
its merits and practical application. Mr. 
Elmer G. Voigt, general superintendent 
of the Western Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company, Racine, Wisconsin, had 
been selected as the leader and he had 
brought with him a number of experts 
who explained the more technical prob- 
lems. As THe Grapuic Arts MoNTHLY 
had provided a stenotype reporter to 
take down the discussion verbatim we 
are privileged to give the discussion in 


full: 
The Reason Why 


Mr. Voict: I was informed that this 
meeting was to be an open discussion on 
moisture control and air conditioning, 
and I trust that there will be a lot of 
questions asked, because that is the way 
to really bring out all the things you 
gentlemen want to know. I could stand 
here and talk for a couple hours, but it 
wouldn’t bring out all the things you 
have on your mind. So when I finish out- 
lining the things we have done in air 
conditioning and moisture control, we 
shall open up the meeting. I shall lead 
the discussion, and I want you to ask all 
the questions you can. 

About five or six years ago we had a 
lot of trouble with paper on our printing 
presses—static and bad register—so we de- 
cided to make some real tests on humidity 
control. We put in about fifteen or twenty 
unit humidifiers, and we _ discovered 
that they were giving us very good re- 


sults; but we had no perfect contro} of 
these unit humidifiers. However, this was 
all done in a kind of amateur way; We 
were trying to get to the heart of it 
So, when we designed a new plant we 
put into the paper stockroom and the 
pressroom one unit to control both of 
these departments, because we realized 
the importance of controlling the paper 
stockroom with the same relative humid. 
ity and temperature that the pressroom 
had. 

We put another unit into the bindery, 
box factory, and playing-card department, 

We went along and did a lot of things 
with these humidifiers. We went through 
a few months of some pretty good 
bumps. We found a lot of the employes 
believed that they couldn’t run printing 
presses or folding machines with artificial 
relative humidity. They thought they had 
to have open windows to get fresh air 
so they could breathe. They used to come 
to us and say, “Why, I can’t breathe; | 
am going to fall over.”’ Can you imagine 
that! However, anybody who has put in 
air conditioning or is going to put it in, 
will go through that same experience, 
for you all know when you put in a new 
press, new typesetting machines, or any- 
thing new, there are always a few people 
who say, “It won’t work; that’s all there 
is to it.” 


All Need Air Conditioning 


We thought at the time that the com- 
posing room, electrotype foundry, and a 
few other departments didn’t need aif 
conditioning. We thought if we installed 
it where the paper is handled that would 
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William 


Gamble 


Dean of the World’s Process Engravers, 
Writes in The Process Engraver’s Monthly 


“The Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Printing, 
compiled by Martin Heir 
(Graphic Arts Publishing 
Co., Chicago), is dedicated 
‘to the printer who keeps 
abreast of the progress of 
the trade, who studies his 
costs, and sells his product 
at a profit.’ It contains in 
one handy volume a vast 
amount of information on 
every ramification of print- 
ing, thus forming a very 
valuable work of reference 
for quick consultation on 


-any question that may 


arise. With the widespread 
developments of printing in 
recent years it cannot be ex- 
pected that the average 
printer will know all, but 
this book will supplement 
his knowledge and experi- 
ence whenever he meets 
with some difficult problem. 
It will also be useful to the 


increasingly large army of 
students at printing schools 
who frequently want to turn 
tosome authoritative source 
of information. Part of the 
book consists of a glossary 
of terms used in the graphic 
arts, and the other part of 
readable and very instruc- 
tive articles on the various 
departments of work into 
which the industry is di- 
vided. For instance, there is 
a chapter on photo-engrav- 
ing and color work, which 
we found quite interesting, 
and equally so, one on 
lithography, offset, copper- 
plate printing, and other 
auxiliary processes. There 
are many excellent illustra- 
tions and specially printed 
insets. 

‘We congratulate the edi- 
tor on so effectively carrying 
out what must have been a 
colossal task.”’ 


Price $10 a Copy 
The Graphic Arts Publishing Co. 


608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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be all that was required; but we found 
out last summer through all that heat 
that we had made a mistake. We should 
have put it in those departments, because 
there were days last summer when it 
was impossible to work in those depart- 
ments, while in the pressrooms and the 
rooms that had air conditioning we re- 
tained a temperature of seventy-six and 
seventy-eight degrees while outside it was 
over ninety. 

So we found that air conditioning and 
humidity control are very important to 
the health of our employes and the pro- 
duction we had. It keeps them on the 
job all the time. 

The only things I can illustrate and 
talk about in this matter of moisture and 
humidity control are the things we have 
done; that is all I know. I have gone 
through four years of experimenting and 
work with these units, and I hope that I 
shall also get something out of this 
meeting—something that I don’t know 
about—because there certainly must be 
other ways of doing some of these things 
that we don’t know about. 


I remarked a minute ago about closed 
windows. When you put in air condi- 
tioning, it is very important that the 
employes realize that the windows must 
be kept closed. You are spending a lot 
of money for power and a lot of money 
for making this conditioned air. When 
you open a window, the air passes out. 
It doesn’t come in, as is the case when 
you open a window in any other build- 
ing or room. In an air-conditioned room 
you lose it. 

It is also important to keep the doors 
<losed as much as possible in one of 
these rooms. We have overcome the ten- 
dency to leave doors open by putting 
electric operators on the doors, so that 
our people don’t have to exert themselves 











by pushing the doors closed. The truck. 
ers can pull the cord and the doors Open: 
after they are through the electric ove. . 
ators close them. 


I mention this because a lot of peop). § 
might say, “If you have to keep a ro, § 
sealed, it will be almost impossible to 4) 
your work properly.” That isn’t the cy § 
at all. After your employes have bey 
working in such a room a short tim § 
they will become familiar with that cop. & 
dition and will understand that the wip. § 
dows and doors must be kept closed, 

I shall tell you about a little experiene § 
we had in one department; it was th > 
worst one we had to make understanj 
that the doors and windows had to lk § 
closed. The girls claimed they couldn; § 
work in the room—that they would fall § 
over. Along came July, I believe it wa, 
and it was pretty warm outside—thy 
was the first real heat we had had. I go 
in touch with the foreman and said, 
“Now, lets just teach that gang out 
there a lesson. If they don’t want to se 
the value of air conditioning, we wil 
show them what it is without air condi 
tioning.” So I got him over on my side, 
We got hold of the engineer and told 
him to close off all the air in that room 
—to shut it off tight—and let them ope 
their windows. Well, that was fine; they 
said they would get air all right. They 
opened their windows. It took just ten 
minutes in that room to raise the ten- 
perature ten degrees. About an hour later, 
they started yelling. I said, “Well, you 
wanted your windows open. Open them 
—open all of them.” And we left them 
open for about ten days. After that, we 
closed the windows, turned on the aif 
again, and had no more trouble. We 
haven’t had any trouble in any depart- 
ment since. They are all very happy to 
have air conditioning. 
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Recording Instruments 

We have recording instruments in all 
of these departments that record the wet 
and the dry bulb, which gives us the 
relative humidity. That enables our en- 
gineer to keep very close tab on how the 
units are working and what results he is 
getting. I am not going to say what per 
cent of relative humidity or temperature 
I think is right for a pressroom, bindery, 
or box factory. I think we can bring that 
out a lot better in the open discussion 
when I have finished talking. 

I want to say one little thing about 
the volume of the air conditioning unit. 
It is very important that you get enough 
volume. When you first install a condi- 
tioning unit, the engineers will figure 
how many presses you have, how many 
folding machines, how many _horse- 
power motors, how many lights, and how 
many people you employ in that depart- 
ment. They will then plan that condi- 
tioning unit accordingly. One of the 
reasons why they do all that so carefully 
is because they are in competition on 
that job, and they know it. Other people 
are figuring on it also, just as we go out 
and figure printing jobs with our com- 
petitors and try to cut down wherever 
we can. 

We installed a third conditional unit 
about eighteen months ago, and I believe 
that we installed that unit about 50 per 
cent or 60 per cent larger than was nec- 
essary at the time. However, it has well 
paid for itself, because in weather such 
as we have had this past summer you 
need all the volume you can get. Then, 
too, as you go along you add more 
presses, more motors, and more people 
in those departments. They all generate 
a lot of heat. 

We are very fortunate in having a lake 
water that is pretty cold most of the year. 
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Racine is out in the lake possibly six 
seven miles farther than Chicago and ou 
intake is out a bit farther, so we have g 
lake water that is very cold, except Dos. 
sibly two or three weeks in Augus, 
About the middle of August the Jae 
water becomes warm. 











Cold water is very important to Cooling 
in the summer time. That is the reago 
why we have had such wonderful resyly 
in cooling. In August we have a litte 
more trouble, and we have to increag 
our temperatures a little to take up th 
higher water temperatures. 

We went into the well proposition very 
thoroughly a year or two ago. In th 
hot weather we use as high as 250) 
gallons of water a minute for Cooling, 
and we use that from the city mains we 
have in our plant. We have two four 
inch mains and one eight. We use a lot 
of water. I think we are Racine’s largest 
user of water. So when we went into the 
well proposition we found that, it was 
almost impossible to get cold water in 
the volume and amount that we requite, 
We could get cold water by taking a 
couple hundred gallons a minute; but 
when you get up into the thousands, it 
is necessary to go so deep that the water 
becomes warm. 

We went to the water company and 
persuaded them to forego all their rules 
and’ regulations, and they put in a large 
water main for us, and it is working out 
very well. 

There is another little proposition in 
air conditioning and moisture control if 
a printing shop: When I go along a street 
and see a home that has frozen windows 
I always think, “Well, that fellow is 
lucky; he has a nice comfortable tem 
perature in his house.” When I see 4 
house that hasn’t frozen windows and I 
hear someone say, “Why, my windows 
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STEEL CUTTING PUNCHES 


Can be used on your 
Printing Press 


ae the thing for the 


printer who hasto punch 
holes in odd jobs such as 
calendars, price tags, dis- 
play cards, ete. 


® 
Sizes 14 in. center bevel to 
114 in. inside bevel. Sizes 
up to 14 in. can be furnished 
with ejectors. Bevels inside, 











outside or center. Save an 
extra operation! Guaranteed 
satisfactory, priced reason- 
ably. Can be obtained 
through all American Type 


Founders Co. branches. 
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don’t freeze’’—well, those people aren’t 
lucky at all. Such a house is too dry. 

We found out that we had a lot of 
condensation trouble. When the cold 
weather comes, the windows freeze—and 
not only the windows but some of the 
walls will condense and freeze. In cold 
weather, I dare say, we have ice half an 
inch thick on our windows. So we have 
had to put drains all along the bottoms 
of the windows and have taken care of 
that problem in that way. 


The engineers told us that was going 
to happen, but we didn’t believe them, 
and didn’t take care of it in the first 
buildings; but in the last unit we built 
we put in double windows. We put in 
two panes of glass with an air space 
between. That has taken care of our 
condensation problem very well. 


Not a Cure-all 


Air conditioning is not a cure-all. 
Don’t think that. If you have moisture 
control and air conditioning in your 
plant, don’t think that your troubles are 
over. They are not. You must do other 
things with air conditioning to make it 
a success. 

Paper is a thing that we use and worry 
about and fight with all the time. I think 
that would be a good thing to discuss 
and ask questions about a bit later— 
from what paper is made, how moisture 
affects it, and so on. I shall pass that by 
for the time being. 

I am going to show you what per cent 
of relative humidity there is in the aver- 
age paper that you handle. 

In dry air with 20 per cent relative 
humidity the average paper will contain 
less than 4 per cent moisture. I think 
that the paper mills, generally, send out 


paper with about 4 per cent moisture 


content. Later when that paper is ex- 














posed to, say, 70 per cent relative humid. 
ity, the moisture content rises to about 
8 per cent. I am bringing that out merely 
because we have found that by working 
very closely with the paper mills we cy 
get them to put more moisture Content 
into their paper. 





We tried it out first with a one-colo 
job—thought we wouldn’t get into a |q 
of hot water. We had a job of 20,009 
sheets—not a very large sheet; I think 
it was an offset or an M.F. paper—and 
we asked the mill to put 5% per cent 
moisture into the paper. They watched 
it very carefully; and when they sent jt 
to us they told me there was 5% per cent 
moisture in the paper. We had run this 
job twice previously; it was run on anof- 
set press; it was a sheet 28 by 36, o 
something like that. The two times we 
had run it previously we had had a lot of 
trouble with the paper. We put it through 
the seasoning machine, and it wrinkled 
when we got it on the press. This time, 
I said to the man, “Let’s put it on with- 
out seasoning it and see what happens. 
We can send it back to be seasoned.” So 
we put it on the press. The paper ran with- 
out being seasoned—and with no sign of 
a wrinkle. So that proves very conclu- 
sively that putting the higher moisture 
percentage in the paper at the mill, 
bringing it into our plant on skids, 
wrapped up, opening it in the paper 
stockroom where there is air conditioning 
and humidity control is exactly the same 
as in the pressroom, and shooting it into 
the pressroom to go right on the press, 
eliminated a lot of trouble. 


Moisture Content 


Since that time we have gone to sev- 
eral other mills that are making a great 
deal of our paper, and we are going 
through that same experience. In fact, we 
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HARRIS 


Offset Presses - Sheet Feed 
Web - Single and Multi- 
color - Rotary and Flatbed 
Letter Presses - Envelope 
and Card Presses. Gravure 
Presses - Sheet Feed Cop- 
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and Multicolor. 


SEYBOLD 

Paper Cutters - Die Presses 
Bookbinding Machinery - 
Wright Paper Drills - 
Punches - Paper Perforators 


POTTER 


Offset Presses - Sheet Feed 
- Single and Multicolor - 
Metal Decorating Presses 
¢ Premier Flatbed Letter 
Presses - Cutters and 
Creasers. 





Specifications, Illustrations, Floor 
Plans, Authoritative Information 


OFFSET... Harris No. 31 EL Single Color 
Offset Press—22"”x 34” 


FLATBED... Harris HC and HK Single and 
Two Color High Speed Automatic Flatbed 
Presses—20"x 26” 


ROTARY ... Harris No. 48 TD Two Color 
Rotary Press—43 "x 59” Harris-Claybourn No. 
50 HS Two Color Rotary Press—46%"x 71” 


GRAVURE .. . Harris WM and WN Sheet 
Copper, Sheet Fed Gravure Presses—20"x 26” 
and 25"x 38” 


Write for catalogues in which you are interested 
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General Offices: Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 461 Eighth Ave. - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIE., 555 Howard St. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 343 South Dearborn St. - 
Factories: CLEVELAND and DAYTON, OHIO 


DAYTON, OHIO, 831 Washington St. 
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have cut the seasoning of our paper down 
to about one-half of what it would be 
otherwise. We would be forced to put 
more equipment into the seasoning line 
if we didn’t do that. 

Just a word about our paper season- 
ing machine: We are here to share our 
knowledge. We have done a little thing 
on our paper seasoning machine that 
has helped considerably. We have a 
machine that will take a 44 by 64 sheet; 
and we found that when we put a 22 by 
34 sheet of bond in it, we have a bit 
of trouble getting it in condition. For 
that reason we have rearranged the air 
in our seasoning machine and are forc- 
ing practically all air through the bottom 
of the machine; and we have built baffles 
that are adjustable so that we can put 
them up alongside of the paper (we can 
work them with a hand wheel in the 
front end of the machine), and all the 
air will be forced through that paper. 

I think you will find this very valuable 
in your own seasoning machines. Some 
of you may have done it before. 

We have also made another test on 
paper. (This was a 22 by 34 sheet of 
bond; I believe it was a 40-pound paper.) 
We found that when this paper was 
open it contained 35 per cent relative 
humidity. We put it through the season- 
ing machine the first time, tested it, and 
found that we had brought it up to 41 
per cent. That wasn’t quite enough, so 
we reversed it and put it through again; 
and we brought it up to the exact rela- 
tive humidity that we had in the stock- 
room. 

That goes to show that, by seasoning 
paper, even if it doesn’t come in with 
the right moisture content (which is not 
always the paper company’s fault; don’t 


forget that; it’s the buyers fault most: 


of the time, for I have discovered that 






the company will give you Practical 
what you want), it can be brought Up ty 
the proper humidity. 

We have our paper seasoning machine 
in our paper stockroom. We feel that js 
the proper place for it, and it helps tp 
circulate the air in the stockroom, © 

Just a word about how the weats 
will change: The United States weaths 
bureau reports changes of relative humm 
ity of 25 per cent to 95 per cent dunm 
a large number of days in the year; thy 
in practically all unconditioned pres 
rooms one can find records showing dail 
variations of 20 per cent to 40 per 
in relative humidity. Just think of why 
that means when you have that 
change in relative humidity while you 
are running a press. Weather condition 
show that for a normal day with moh 
erate temperature and humidity, there js 
a definite change in the moisture in the 
air; in fact, practically every day of th 
year shows outside weather conditions 
with 25 per cent to 50 per cent chang 
in relative humidity. You know wha 
that means when the pressroom windows 
are open; it simply comes in; you are jus 
inviting it. 













Wrinkling and Curling 


I shall say that in a room with the 
proper humidity your wrinkling and curl 
ing on all kinds of paper is not elimi 
nated entirely. As I said before, it is not 
a cure-all; but it certainly does help con- 
ditions wonderfully. 

The same thing is true with static elec- 
tricity. 

I had a man in our plant—an old 
bindery foreman—who went through the 
bindery and remarked, “My! Look how 
those loads are jogged; look how straight 
they are; the cutter didn’t have to do 
much jogging on that load.” 
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I should say that our static electricity 
is brought way down. We sometimes 
have a little static electricity, but it has 
been considerably lowered. 

Rollers? I suppose there is a roller man 
in the room; at least, I hope so. 

Inks? I know there are some ink men. 
We shall discuss that later, too. 

I wish to say a few things about the 
different temperatures. 

Dry bulb temperature is a_ sensible 
heat, or the temperature with which we 
are all familiar. In other words, it is the 
temperature we are reading when we 
look at the thermometer. 


Wet bulb temperature is another thing 
that enters into humidity control. Wet 
bulb temperature, as it is technically re- 
ferred to, is similar to the dry bulb ex- 
cept that it has a wet piece of cloth 
on the mercury bulb. The wick helps to 
indicate the moisture in the air. When 
the air is dry, the air absorbs the mois- 
ture from the wick, which cools the bulb 
and the indicator shows what the relative 
humidity at that moment is. 


Relative Humidity 


Now, as you all know, to find the 
relative humidity in a room, you must 
have a wet bulb and a dry bulb. The 
relative humidity is the percentage of 
moisture in the air at a certain tempera- 
ture. For example, 40 per cent relative 
humidity means that the air is holding 
40 per cent of what its maximum capacity 
is; 70 per cent relative humidity indicates 
that the air is holding more moisture; 
increasing this further means that the 
air is nearing saturation, which is 100 
per cent. Should we lower the tempera- 
ture when the air is saturated, we create 
a mist and the air is clammy. You have 


all gone through that experience. Should’ 


we raise the temperature of the air, the 
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air is dried. This can be claimed because 
of the fact that the higher the temper, 
ture is the more moisture it can hold 
That is about the situation of telatiy 
humidity, and I think we can bring ou 
a little more on that point in asking 
questions. 





That is about all I have to say, and] 
should like to know now if there ap 
any questions anyone wants to ask, | 
don’t want you to feel that I mug 
answer these questions. I don’t intend to, 
I don’t want to do all the work. I wan 
some of the others here in the room ty 
answer some of them. Does anyone haye 
a question? 


Humidity Readings Charted 


Question: How much space do your 
humidifying units occupy? 

Mr. Voict: There are three different 
units. The largest occupies a space of 
about 20 by 35; it is about twelve feet 
high. 

Mr. Morrison: By closing the win 
dows, do you not do away with all of 
the natural excessive humidity such as 
we have? Have you been able to keep 
out all of the excessive humidity? 

Mr. Voict: I would say, Mr. Morrison, 
that after the meeting I should like to 
have you come up and look at thes 
charts. That will show you what per- 
centage of relative humidity we _ had. 
Here’s one for September 2 of this year. 
This happens to be in the box depart 
ment. We had an average of 48 per cent 
relative humidity. 

QuEsTIon: What was the temperature? 

Mr. Voict: The temperature was 7) 
degrees. 

Question: Do you have to use fe 
frigeration at all? 

Mr. Voict: We don’t use refrigera 
tion; only water. 
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Humidity Is More Important 


Question: Which is the more impor- 
tant—temperature or humidity? 

Mr. Voict: That’s a good question. 
Which is the more important? Who can 
answer that? 

Answer: Humidity. 

Mr. Voict: Yes, humidity is the more 
important. Does anyone else want to 
say something on that or elaborate on 
this point? 

Mr. OfFEN: I should like to supple- 
ment what the gentleman said by saying 
that humidity is more important because 
you can carry your pressroom with a 
temperature variation of ten degrees, and 
if you keep the humidity constant your 
paper will not be affected, because your 
paper will hold a balance, even though 
your temperature will vary from ten to 
fifteen degrees. In other words, if you 
had 5 per cent in your paper and your 
humidity were 50 per cent and your 
temperature 75 degrees; if your tempera- 
ture went up to 85 degrees and you still 
had 50 per cent humidity, you would 
still hold the same moisture in your pa- 
per, even though your temperature did 
vary. 

Mr. AnperRsoN: Have you found any 
point where you have to change your 
relative humidity during the uncontrol- 
lable months, as, for instance, in the 
spring and the fall? What standard do 
you follow? 

Mr. Voict: I should like to call on 
Mr. Clawson to answer that. 

Mr. CLawson: We carry a different 
humidity in the winter time, but not be- 
cause we couldn’t maintain that humid- 
ity in the summer, for we can maintain 
any humidity that we wish any hour of 
the day, month, or year. 

Mr. Voict: How can you maintain 
that humidity in the summer? 








Mr. Crawson: By adding cooling yy, 
ter. The humidity is under contro] gt all 
times. 

QueEsTION: Mr. Clawson, we had 
temperature of 100 and 102 ip July, 
What was your temperature? 

Mr. Ciawson: I have a chart Covering 
that. I believe it was 105 in July. I think 
we had 78 by dry bulb and the wet byl; 
was 62; 78 was the extreme. 

QuEsTIon: You got your temperature 
down to 78 when it was 105 outside? 

Mr. CrLawson: One day it was (3 
degrees dry bulb; another day in thy 
week it was 105. We maintained tha 
temperature with a variation of two de. 
grees; but the variation in relative hy. 
midity was one per cent; and if tha 
percentage of relative humidity were ab. 
solute humidity it would vary less than 
seven-tenths of one per cent. 

Question: What about the tempera 
ture of the water you use? 














Mr. Crawson: Today it was 52; yes- 
terday 51.5; and in July we had 53 de. 
gree water. 

Mr. Voicr: I think a good point right 
here would be to have Mr. Offen bring 
out the part that cold water plays in 
cooling, and how it affects temperature 
in the room. 


Refrigeration Not Necessary 


Mr. OFFEN: Those in Racine, or i 
places where they have a supply of cold 
water, have that which is equivalent to 
refrigeration. In other words, when one 
has a refrigerating system, the lowes 
water temperature is around 55 to Ol 
degrees. If you have a supply that will 
give you 55 to 60 degrees, you don’t have 
to have a refrigerating system. As long 
as you have 60 degrees or under, you 
can keep your plant around 80 to 2 
degrees without refrigeration. 
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Question: How do you put that water 
through there? 

Mr. OFFEN: It comes through the city 
line, and they connect one line directly 
into the conditioner. Then they use the 
water over again, making use of it twice. 
In other words, they simply spray the 
water directly into the air conditioning 
machine, and they have thermostatic con- 
trol up there to regulate the volume of 
water and give them whatever humidity 
they desire. 


I might answer the question that you 
had in mind about raising the humidity. 
That is generally done where they don’t 
have cold water. In cases like that they 
operate during the winter time prob- 
ably at around 50; and as they approach 
the summer they can’t maintain that 50 
per cent because the excess moisture in 
the air will cause it to go up. So in order 
to keep it from going up too high they 
will raise the temperature. Instead of 
letting the temperature go up too high, 
they raise the humidity gradually over 
a period of a month. Every week or so 
they will raise it two or three points and 
bring it up from 45 to possibly 60 or 65, 
so that they won’t have to go over 85. 

Mr. ANDERSON: When you talk about 
the humidity of the air, you have a con- 
dition in the winter or during the sum- 
mer where you must be governed by the 
outside average, which in Chicago is 65. 
If you have 65 and it runs up in a few 
months, I don’t see how you could con- 
trol that with cold water. I can’t under- 
stand how you could maintain 50 with 
cold water only; that will saturate your 
air. 

Mr. OFFEN: If you get cold water at 
a sufficiently low temperature it will take 
moisture out of the air. That may sound 
peculiar to you, but it is similar to the 
condition Mr. Voigt brought out a while 






ago. If you have saturated air, the Water 
is only a medium to bring the tempera. 
ture down to a point of saturation, which 
is equivalent to a fog. As you reduce the 
temperature of that air, you are creat 
a mist. As you bring it down still farthe 
you are condensing the moisture; eye, 
though you are using the water, it is ng 
so much the water point as the point 
of the temperature. Whether you yy 
water or whether you run the air ove 
cold surfaces, you would get the sam 
result; you are bringing the air down 
to the temperature of that surface, 
whether it is water or dry bulb; and i 
you have a low enough temperature, yoy 
will create a deposit of moisture on tha 
surface, which is very similar to Creating 
moisture on the inside of your window 
when it is very cold outside. 


Cold Water Controls Humidity 


You have the same condition in your 
air-conditioning machine. Whether it is 
a cold piece of glass, of wood, or cold 
water, it makes no difference. It is the 
contact with that cold surface that takes 
the moisture out of the air. That is why 
we use cold water. If you have some 
thing else that will do just as well, al 
right. 





Mr. ANDERSON: When the relative hu 
midity reaches 65 and above, we have 
been unable to control it; we have a lot 
of trouble in that respect. 

Question: Mr. Clawson, do you us 
more water in the summer? 

Mr. CLawson: In the summer we use 
the entire capacity of the two four-inch 
mains and the one-eighth; in the winter 
one four-inch main will supply us with 
ample water. 

Mr. Uxricn: Should the relative hv 
midity maintained in summer be raised 
or lowered for winter operation? 
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Mr. Voict: Mr. Clawson told us that 
it should be raised in the summer. 

I should like to hear a few expres- 
sions as to what the best relative hu- 
midity is in a printing plant. 

Mr. ANDERSON: 50 per cent is the best 
relative humidity, because in the winter 
you must add a lot of water to the air; 
there is very little in it. In order to 
maintain the same average you must be 
controlled by the element outside, which 
in the winter is 45 degrees. In the sum- 
mer it is not necessary to add any water 
to the air. 

Mr. Voicr: I think Mr. Anderson is 
right. The point I wish to stress is that 
it is easier to maintain a relative humidity 
of 50 per cent the year around than it 
is to maintain a lower humidity. 


Roller Trouble 


Mr. Morrison: Is your humidifying 
system or cooling system of value in the 
winter? 

Mr. Voict: I would certainly say that 
it is. If you want to forego the discom- 
forts of the high humidity you have in 
summer, it certainly is an advantage to 
have the system in the winter time when 
you have a very low humidity. 

Question: What kind of roller trouble 
do you have? 

Mr. Van WINGEN: We have had very 
little roller trouble. Occasionally you will 
have trouble with one if high speed is 
maintained all the time; but I would 
say that we have 75 per cent less roller 
trouble since we installed moisture con- 
trol. 

Mr. Kartety: I should like to ask you, 
based on your experience as you have 
described it with this humidity control, 
if you couldn’t get it without refrigera- 
tion, would you resort to the expense: 
of refrigeration? 
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Mr. Voict: I would say absolutely thy 
I would use refrigeration if it were ne. 
essary. It is an expensive operation, One 
of our units has a volume of 110,0qj 
cubic feet of air a minute. To refrigeray 
the water for that would be a very ¢. 
pensive operation; but it would be wel 
worth while. 











Mr. Katety: I am very glad to heg 
you say that, for I have argued for yeay 
that that thing should be done in qj 
printing plants. Having been in a preg. 
room practically all of my life, and 
knowing what these wide variations 
mean, I feel certain that most any expense 
wouldn’t be too great to overcome the 
difficulties due to these wide variations. 

Mr. Voict: You are absolutely right, 

Mr. Karey: I am sure of it. Any man 
who has been through it, knows it; he 
may not always have figures to prove it, 
but his horse sense would tell him that 
it would pay. You have to shut presses 
down because it is too hot; you can’t run 
them; they are slowed down; or in the 
winter it’s something else. You are con- 
tinually going from one extreme to the 
other. By all means, I have talked re. 
frigeration, if necessary—anything to get 
uniformity. If you could get uniformity 
the year around, printing would be a 
play instead of work. 

Mr. StauFFER: I should like to ask 
Mr. Van Wingen if he uses the same 
roller in the summer that he uses any 
other time. 

Mr. Van WINGEN: We use practically 
the same roller all the year round, be- 
cause our temperature and humidity are 
practically the same. When we have to 
bring it up a bit, we might have a little 
roller trouble; but we couldn’t order hard 
rollers for just the few days that we have 
that trouble. 
Mr. Uxricu: Do you trim your stock? 
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Mr. Voict: No, we don’t; we have the 
mills trim it. 


Increase Ink Dryers 


Mr. RapkKE: Does humidity in the air 
—high humidity in the air—have any 
effect on the drying of ink? 

Mr. Voict: Don’t all you ink men get 
up at once. 

Mr. Hrasack: I'll say it has. 

Mr. Lake: I had a little experience 
that was a bit different from that. I 
used to ship ink out to Denver, where 
the air is supposed to be very dry. We 
had to carry about 40 per cent more drier 
in the ink. The ink that would dry in 
Chicago would not dry out there. 

Mr. OFFENn: I have heard that same 
statement made by pressmen; they claim 
that when you have a reasonable amount 
of humidity in the air, the ink will dry 
much faster. 

Mr. Ross: I think Mr. Lake overlooks 
the difference in temperature between 
Denver and Chicago. 

Mr. Anperson: You will find that 
when you have a high relative humidity 
you must increase your drier in all cases, 
because the moisture content of the pa- 
per is greater. We have found through 
tests that it is necessary to increase the 
drier in such cases. 

Mr. Voict: That has been our ex- 
perience, too. We have had to increase 
the drier in the ink in order to be able 
to overcome the relative humidity. 

Mr. BisHop: How much seasoning do 
you do? 

Mr. Voict: As I said before, air con- 
ditioning is not a cure-all. We season 
practically all our offset paper. We try to 
overcome the contraction and expansion 
of the paper before we put it on the 


press. We succeed very well in running» 


machine glazed board without seasoning, 











but we season practically all our MR. and 
offset. 

Mr. Wiese: How long does that sa. 
soning process take? 

Mr. Voicr: It takes about an hour ang 
a half. If it doesn’t lay flat at that time 
we reverse it and put it through again 

Mr. LieseNow: Do you find that the 
humidifying process will have any effe 
on the book covers? Do you find any 
difference with humidity and without? 

Mr. Voicr: We have been through 
that; but I wonder if Mr. Schmidt wil 
not say a word on the warping of book 
covers. 

Mr. Scumipt: We don’t seem to have 
any trouble in the summer. We have no 
humidifiers. In the winter the books will 
warp. When the c-vers are taken out of 
our building into the cold air, they wil 
tend to warp. However, we have been 
using a paste, which is recommended by 
the Master Book Binders, and we have 
been quite successful with it. Heretofore 
we had used glue and got along very 
nicely except in the winter time, when 
the books were taken out in the cold air 
and then brought into the publishing 
house, opened, and warmed; then the 
covers would be apt to warp. 

I should like to ask a question: What 
results did you have in your stamping 
room during the heat tkis summer with 
the ink drying? 

Warping Book Covers 

Mr. Voict: We do not do any gold 
stamping, but we did have a bit of 
trouble with the ink drying. You must 
let it stand about twenty-four hours 
longer than you do ordinarily. 

Mr. Van WINGEN: We have had prac- 
tically no static in the pressroom. 

Question: How about thin paper? 

Mr. Van WINGEN: We run very thin 
papers. We have jobs come in evety 
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week of thirty pound weight, and we 
run it on a Miehle without a fly delivery. 


Question: Do you have any neutral- 
izers on the press? 


Mr. Van WINGEN: We have no neu- 
tralizers on this particular job. We had 
them in the old building, but we have no 
particular use for them now. We can 
run twenty or thirty pound stock on a 
Miehle without a fly. 


Mr. Voict: Mr. Spidel, what do you 
say about this question? 

Mr. SpiIpEL: You dont eliminate static; 
you avoid it. 

Mr. Wiese: Do you get that 5% per 
cent moisture content in your offset stock 
as well as your enamel stock? 

Mr. Voict: We don’t get that percent- 
age in all of our stock. On enamel stock, 
it is almost impossible to get as high as 

Y, per cent moisture content. I should 
like to have a paper man say something 
about this question of enamel stock. It’s 
a good question. Can anybody answer 
that? Can anyone tell us why we can’t 
get as high moisture content in enamel 
paper as we can in offset and M.F.? 

Mr. Ross: It is due to the fact that 
your mineral content in the coating is 
less receptive to moisture than normal 
paper without coating. 


Mr. LrEBENow: How do you go about 
testing paper to determine its relative 
humidity? 

Mr. Voict: We have a little instru- 
ment which we put into a pile of paper, 
and it shows the relative humidity of the 
stock. We checx this instrument along- 
side our recording instruments; and _ be- 
fore we try the paper, we check it to see 
whether it registers exactly as the record- 
ing instruments do. The instrument is 


then put into the pile of paper and left 


there for a little while. When it is re- 
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ries 


moved, it shows us the relative humidity 
of the paper. 

Mr. Rapke: In building, do your wip. 
dows have to be any different than ord). 
nary windows to keep the air out? 

Mr. VoicT: It is not necessary thet 
your rooms be hermetically sealed. Yoy 
merely don’t want to lose a lot of the ait 
that you are manufacturing. 

Mr. ANDERSON: Do you vary the se- 
soning time for different kinds of paper? 

Mr. Voict: Certain paper we put 
through the seasoning machine twice. We 
put it through once, reverse it, and then 
put it through again. 

Question: How long does that require? 

Mr. Voicr: About an hour and a 
half or two hours. 

Question: Did I hear you say that 
you condition all of your paper? 

Mr. Voict: No; we condition practi- 
cally all of our offset paper. 

QuEsTION: One other point, Mr. Voigt. 
This air is purified constantly, isn’t it? 

Mr. VoicT: The air passes through the 
water spray, and the dampers and heat 
controls are all automatic. When these 
conditioners need more air from the out- 
side, they take it automatically; we do 
not control it. Then, too, in the last 
unit, we put in oil filters. The water will 
not take out smoke or soot, but the oil 
filters will. 


+ 
We Beg Your Pardon 


The five page designs used in Mr. 
Dipyry’s article on “The Advantages of 
Typographical Designing” on pages 8-12 
in the September issue of THE GRraPHIC 
Arts MonTHLy are the property of Harry 
L. Gage and the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. We are sorry that by an over- 
sight the copyright was not 
attached to the designs. 
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URING the last twenty-five or thirty 

years progress has been fairly steady 
in all the printing industries so-called, but 
more so in photo-engraving than in any 
of the rest. True, nothing really startling 
has happened, but a little improvement 
in means and methods from time to 
time has made platemaking an exact 
science and a joy to both seller and buyer. 
True, also, that a number of these so- 
called improved processes have proved 
disappointments when subjected to the 
acid test of trial and result; others again 
have proved their worth and have helped 
to bring the industry forward. 


Binds Plate to Mount 


As printers we have had a real griev- 
ance against the photo-engravers because 
of the way our halftone plates were 
tacked on to wood bases. Square halftone 
plates were tacked on to the base either 
at the sides or at top and bottom, leaving 
a shoulder of from ten to fourteen points, 
which in good typography was highly 
objectionable, or anchoring was resorted 
to, which was practically as objectionable 
both on account of increased cost and 
possible breakage. Now this grievance 
seems to be at an end. A new material 
known as “Akoba” has come into the 
trade and acts as a binder between the 
plate and the mount. It is a rubber-like 
substance, black in color, about the thick- 
ness of three sheets of French folio, and 
is applied in the following manner: 

The back of the plate is scored to elim- 
inate its smoothness. Then a piece of 
Akoba is cut to the size of the plate and 


Progress in Engraving Processes 
By Martin Heir 


put on the base. The plate is then heated 
over a covered flame to a degree a litt 
too hot for handling with the bar 
hands. The plate so heated is placed op 
top of the base and both are put under 
pressure for one to two minutes, after 
which the act of mounting the plate is 
completed and it is ready for the press, 

It is claimed that a plate mounted jp 
the manner described is more evenly at. 
tached to the base than would be possible 
through any other method, since every 
square inch of its surface is equally pre. 
pared and, therefore, equally adhesive, 
Akoba can be used with equal efficiency 
on metal or wood bases, for zinc, copper 
or electrotypes. It is stated that this meth- 
od was used on a circular stereotype for 
newspaper printing, by blocking out the 
space on the mat and attachins the half- 
tone plate which was curved beforehand, 
This proved entirely successful and upon 
examination, after a run of 70,000 im- 
pressions, the curved halftone appeared 
to be good and securely fastened for an 
unlimited run. A similar test was made 
with another newspaper where an orig: 
inal curved halftone was inserted ina 
stereotype and printed on a press run 
ning 25,00U papers per hour. 


Akoba is a European invention and 
from reports received has met with con 
siderable favor in a number of European 
countries. It is now being placed on the 
American market. Because of the uniform 
and even adherence of the plate to the 
mount it is claimed that the use of Akoba 
also eliminates considerable of the usual 
makeready. 
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o£ poets INK REGULATOR 





IT 1S. Ink Regulator is a colorless 
big ol readily dissolves all fine lumps in any 
ink, thus making even a poor grade of ink do 
work that a better grade will not do without 
it. When we say any ink, we mean all colors 
and shades. Jobs on coated, S. & S. C. or any 
hard paper can be backed and handled with- 
out off-set in from ten minutes to one hour 
without spreading to dry. 


STRONGER COLOR. Inks mixed 
Lng A Regulator have a stronger color after 
drying. Ink Regulator has a double value—it 
poth reduces and dries almost immediately, at 
same time press can stand over night and start 
without wash-up, especially with black ink. 
OLD INKS CAN BE SAVED. All inks that 
may be considered too old or dry and other- 
wise would be thrown away, can be mixed 
with INK REGULATOR and used on the 
same job with new inks without seeing any 
difference. 


INKS WILL NOT CURDLE OR CLOUD 
when mixed with INK REGULATOR, even if 
extremely thin. 


SAVES PAPER. Many a job has been re- 
jected because of off-set or it took too long a 
time to deliver, because the ink wouldn’t dry. 
No slip sheeting needed. 





BY WORKING INK REAL THIN with INK 
REGULATOR two rollers will give as good 
distribution as four will ordinarily do. IN 
COLD WEATHER presses can be started im- 
mediately by having ink mixed fairly thin. 


PRINTING WITHOUT PEELING can be 
done with temperature as low as freezing. 
QUANTITY TO USE. Reduce all job or 
book inks to consistency or thinness of or- 
dinary news ink to get best results. For news 
or web press ink, 5 gals. to 500 Ib. barrel. A 
little more or less will never hurt the ink. 
WEB PRESSES. When used on web presses 
50 per cent more color can be carried without 
off-set or fill-up. A harder paper can be used 
also without smear or off-set. 

YOU SAVE INK, TIME, PATIENCE and 
hold trade, and get the reputation of doing the 
cleanest and best work in the shortest time. 
PRICES: % pint, 30¢ (prepaid 40c) ; %4 pint, 
50c¢ (prepaid 65¢); 1 pint, 85e (prepaid, 
$1.00); 1 quart, $1.50 (prepaid $1.75); 1 
gallon, $4.50; 5 to 40 gallons, $3.50 per 
gallon; 56 gallon barrels or more, $3.00 per 
gallon. ORDER TODAY! Remit by draft, 
P. O. or exp. order. 


Manufactured by C. E. DONNELL CO. 
G209 W. 5th St., Kansas City, Mo. 











WEPSCO Steel 








California Case 


Greater Capacity 
ee 


Averages Twenty 
Pounds More Type 
per Case 


& 
Ruggedly Construct- 
ed to Last a Lifetime 

s 


Interchangeable with 
Your Present Equip- 
ment 


Western Pipe & Steel Co. Giese 
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Lineprinting Solution 

The National Steel and Copper Plate 
Company has brought out a new line- 
printing solution with numerous merits. 
The usual line printing solution has been 
a problem in photo-engraving shops for 
many years. Its ingredients are costly and 
time is required to prepare and com- 
pound them. As a rule, either too much 
is made up and is spoiled, or the supply 
gives out at a critical moment and pro- 
duction is tied up while someone is sent 
out to buy eggs, which may not be fit 
for use. Solutions made up in a hurry 
frequently fall below standard, resulting 
in further delays and spoilage. 

The advantages claimed for this new 
line solution are many and varied; the 
following is a sample: 

First, the cost. A careful check-up will 
show that the photo-engraver cannot mix 
a similar solution at the price at which 
the new line solution is offered. 

Second, ease of development. This line 
solution allows the printer far greater 
scope than any other in use. Exact or 
split-second timing is unnecessary. Prints 
can be overtimed from three to ten min- 
utes and they will develop perfectly. 
This latitude in timing gives the printer 
an opportunity to continue with his work 
while an exposure is going on, without 
fear that it will be overtimed. It frees 
him from care and worry. It develops 
easier than any other solution and forms 
a perfect base for powder. 

Third, continuous production at all 
times. No men taken from productive 
work to assemble and mix materials 
needed for making a new line solution. 
All the printer needs to do is to measure 
off one ounce of this line solution, add 
thirty ounces of water, stir with a glass 
rod, and filter—a minute’s work—and: 
the solution is ready for use. It also helps 
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the sanitary condition of the shop and 
makes for cleanliness. It does away with 
the mess, bother and expense Connected 
with the compounding of a Printing 
solution. 
















































To Eliminate Camera 


A simple and rapid process for making 
a zinc halftone cut directly from a dry 
plate or film negative, eliminating the 
photo-engraver’s camera and screen neg. 
ative, has been brought to this country 
from Germany by Sven Carlsen, of (p. 
penhagen, Denmark. The process depends 
upon the use of a special, flexible screen 
which is interposed between the negative 
and sensitized zinc at the time of print. 
ing. It is this screen which forms the dots 
of the halftone. 

In operation the process is extremely 
simple and is as follows: The zinc js 
sensitized in substantially the same man- 
ner as for the usual photo-engraving 
process, although Mr. Carlsen says that 
he has developed a special hard enamel 
which is rather better for his process than 
enamels in general use. The sensitized 
zinc is placed in a printing frame to 
gether with the dry plate negative, which 
should: be on film rather than on glass. 
Between™ the’ negative and the zinc is 
interposed the special screen which causes 
the formation of the dots on the plate, 
In one demonstration the time for print- 
ing on the zinc with a 2,000 watt 
Mazda lamp was five minutes. 

After exposure, the plate is developed, 
colored, hardened, burned in, and painted 
on the back as usual preparatory to etch- 
ing. The etching may be accomplished 
by any of the commonly accepted meth- 
ods in a tray, a tub, or an etching 
machine. One plate, slightly over two 
columns in width by 3% inches in depth, 
was etched by Mr. Carlsen in a small 
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More Bargains for the Wise Printer 














PERFECTS ENAMEL BOOK MACHINE FINISH 
Case Lots 6c Per Pound Case Lots & %4© Per Pound 
Reems Size and Weight 25538 Basis tome ee 25x38 Basis 
267 28x42—74 60 S. & &..cG 
FOLDING ENAMEL BOOK Case Lots §12€ Per Pound 
Case Lots J 12€ Per Pound —¥ a 25 ae Basis 
i Weight 25x38 Basi 
SS ——<— = —_ PRINT 
Case Lots @C Per Pound 
C28 WHITE POST CARD ’ . : 
. 2 Reams Size and Weight 25x38 Basis 
Sheets Size and Weight Per 100 350 24x36—-32 32 
14,000 224%4x4434—.012 $3.00 204 36x48—64 | 35 





All prices F.O.B. Chicago 
Write for samples of our other monthly ‘Specials’? - 


LOUIS T. DWYER PAPER CO., Inc. 


600 West Kinzie Street Telephone HAYmarket 6990-1-2-3-4 CHICAGO, ILL. 

































GUMMED PAPER SEALS 


FOR SEALING MAILING FOLDERS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 


COLORS PRICES 
One Inch Size 
Red, Dark and Light | ree 50c 
Blue, Dark and Light ne 000 @ 35c per M 
Green, Orange, Yellow 10, 000 @ 25c “ 
Purple, Kraft, Black, 25,000 @ 20c “ “ 


50,000 @1-Mxe * 
100,000 @ 15c “ “ 


Carried in Stock i in 34”, 1 , 1%", 1%" and 114” Diameters 
Plain or “Wavy” Edge. Samples on Request 
MANUFACTURED BY 


H. H. WILLSON COMPANY 


“Finishers for Printers Since 1899°’ 
501 South Dearborn Street <« » CHICAGO, ILL. 


Compare our prices with others 


White, Etc. Etc. Etc. 
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tray, such as photographers use, in about 
six or seven minutes. At another dem- 
onstration in an office which has a fully 
equipped engraving plant, the etching 
was done in less than one minute. 


Brass Alloy for Halftones 


Mr. Louis Flader, commissioner of the 
American Photo-Engravers’ Association, 
announces in the September issue of the 
Photo-Engravers Bulletin that he “has 
recently witnessed several demonstrations 
in the production of halftones and com- 
bination plates electrically etched on a 
brass alloy, known as ‘JEM’ metal. These 
demonstrations resulted in the speedy 
production of printing plates for certain 
purposes, such as newspaper and mag- 
azine printing, which possess the desired 
pictorial qualities and mechanical prop- 
erties to a greater degree than any we 
have seen. 

“Since it is understood and accepted 
that a faithful reproduction of copy in 
its pictorial sense is the first considera- 
tion in printing plate-making, we will 
dismiss that phase of the subject by say- 
ing that these plates met that require- 
ment. 

“We all know that in the making of 
printing plates it is possible to obtain a 
good pictorial reproduction and yet pro- 
duce a plate utterly lacking in the me- 
chanical requirements for successful du- 
plication and printing. Newspaper and 
magazine printers today have certain 
standards which they expect the photo- 
engraver to meet. They demand sufficient 
depth and a dot structure that will permit 
of lead molding and which is free from 
undercutting. The flat top pyramid 
shaped halftone dot is desired, but not 
always obtained. 

“In the demonstration it was clearly 
shown that the dot structure was prac- 



















































tically perfect. The depth was greater 
than really required, was easily obtained 
and the lead molds made from these 
plates separated freely from the Pattern, 
showing that no undercutting existed, A 
close examination of the lead mold under 
a microscope demonstrated the correg. 
ness of the dot structure and the pyramig 
shaped dot was there in reality. A plat 
of this kind should result in_ perfectly 
Smooth procedure without interruption, 

“In experiments in line work etched 
electrically on JEM metal, it has beep 
demonstrated that the plates would stand 
far greater wear and abuse than either 
zinc or copper plates. Molds of evey 
kind have been made which demon 
strated that JEM metal plates showed 
apparently no wear long after both zin 
and copper plates had been worn to 4 
point where they were useless. In stereo. 
typing, the difference was even mor 
marked. Five hundred mats made from 
one JEM metal plate left the pattern free 
from any visible defects and apparently 
good for five hundred additional mats,” 


Rubber Stereotypes 


According to recent dispatches from 
Europe it is now possible to make rubber 
stereotypes from halftone plates and to 
print from them with good results. 

Another invention makes it possible to 
electroplate a rubber surface on either 
an original photo-engraving or an ele 
trotype, again combining the advantages 
of these plates and processes with the 
rubber printing surface. In short, any 
printing plate or set of printing plates, 
no matter how intricate and involved, 
can now be made in the usual way and 
converted into a rubber surface plate for 
either water color or any other special: 
ized form of printing where rubber 
might be deemed desirable. 
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¢cPM'HERE are two particular items 

in the production of offset 
lithography that could be bettered, 
says Mr. C. Austin in The 
National Lithographer. 

“The requirements of the photog: 
rapher have not been fully met by the 
dry-plate manufacturer, nor have the 
metallurgists given us anything mod- 
ern in the way of press plates. The 
photo-chemist could do much by way 
of improvement that seems a real 
necessity, while among the wealth of 
new metal alloys that are finding so 
many new uses in industry, the met- 
allurgist should find at least one that 
could replace zinc and aluminum to 
our great advantage. 


“As to the present dry-plates: 
These are clean working and reliable 
within their limitations, but all, with- 
out exception, fall far short of what 
they should be for photo-mechanical 
reproduction. If this statement were 
not a fact, if our present dry-plates 
filled all requirements, there would be 
little need for continuing the wet-plate 
process that came to us from our 
grandfathers, and if offset lithogra- 
phy is really a modern accomplish- 
ment, why should we work with 
ancient tools? It is not the first cost 
of the dry-plate that narrows its use- 
fulness, although this first cost is quite 
enough, but it is the character of the 
gelatine emulsion with which the glass 
is coated; the inherent coarseness of 
the silver halide, the size of the sil- 
ver grains that seriously impair the 
critical sharpness of the image. We 
have nothing in dry-plates that can 


Missing Links in Offset Printing 


compare with wet-plates in fineness of 
grain and consequent sharpness of 
outline but that dry-plates could be 
made to satisfy our needs is evidenced 
by certain gelatine emulsion films 
made especially for line reproduction, 
and certain negative papers, that in 
their particular field serve the pur- 
pose quite admirably. Emulsion coated 
celluloid films and emulsion coated 
paper that can stretch, shrink, or dis- 
tort, and cannot be made to register 
absolutely, are hardly suitable for 
color work. We have no emulsion of 
similar character coated on glass and 
color sensitized. Strange but true. 


“In modern photo- lithography 
where the step and repeat machine 
is a necessary part of the equipment, 
our present dry-plate negatives are a 
tremendous handicap. Delicately pho- 
to-printed press plates, so carefully 
timed in exposure that the highlights 
are barely attached to the surface are 
an abomination. These fine dots have 
not ‘gripped’ the plate, they are but 
a scum on the surface and only with 
the most careful ‘nursing’ in the roll- 
ing-up and etching, and on the press, 
will these dots remain for any length 
of time. Ten thousand impressions 
from such a plate is an achievement 
for any pressman. On the other hand, 
given a wet-plate negative with sharp, 
dense shadow dots and clean, clear, 
open highlights, even to a pin point, 
from which a firm fully timed metal 
print can be made, and there is no 
need for any ‘nursing’; a hundred 
thousand impressions is not the limit 
for a competent pressman.” 


Dry Lithography and Its Applicatiog 
By William Gamble, F.R.P.S., F.O.S. 


HE idea of lithographic printing 

without the use of damping rollers 
has made very slow progress, so much 
so that some people began to say that it 
would never come to anything, but it is 
now meeting with more favor and seems 
likely to come into very general use. In 
Germany and Austria it is being ex- 
ploited by several ink makers as a new 
stunt, and when I was over in Germany 
recently they showed me numerous speci- 
mens of color printing done with it on 
both sheet-fed and rotary offset machines. 
The sheets and lengths of web had been 
selected after very long runs and the 
work seemed to me to be very good. 
That the process has been taken up in 
Germany, which is the birthplace of 
lithography and may still be regarded as 
the “spiritual home” of the art, is 
significant. 


: Inventor in Hard Luck 


In England, Mr. W. P. Price, who pat- 
ented his process of dry lithography in 
1924, has had a very hard task in get- 
ting his idea taken up, meeting with a 
considerable amount of prejudice and 
skepticism in the lithographic trade. His 
experience is an instance of the truth of 
the saying that “the prophet is without 
honor in his own country,” for when he 
went over to Germany to demonstrate 
his process he was received with respect, 
courtesy, and attention. The German 
lithographers saw in the method advan- 
tages which the English lithographers 
had failed to grasp, and as a result they 


have applied it to their work with com- 


plete success. I am afraid some of the 


German inkmakers have cribbed his ide 
without proper acknowledgment, byp 
any rate he has got his process put 
practical use and thereby well advertis 

The indifference of British lithoop 
phers led Mr. Price to direct his atten 
to the printing of lithographic plates % 
letterpress machines, which is made pg 
sible by being able to run the plate d 
In this direction he has been very g 
cessful in interesting typographic prin 
ers, who see in the new method a e 
of counteracting the inroads of compet 
tion from offset printing. 4 

I was present at a demonstration to) 
large number of London printers, wh 
Mr. Price ran off several jobs on an a to 
matic platen with complete success. Wh 
was really remarkable was to see a plal 
run for some time; then the machin 
stopped for quite a long interval, whi 
the process was explained, and _ printiq 
afterwards continued without the pla 
receiving any further treatment. A plal 
would also be taken off the maching 
another put on, and printing started agai 
without anything in the nature of make 
ready or preparation—just a wipe ove 
with a chemically soaked rag being tH 
only attention given to the plate. Affe 
a few sheets the printing was correct afl 
it seemed as though the run could g 
on indefinitely. 

In his own printing office Mr. Pri 
is running jobs on both platens and 


inder letterpress machines every day il 
the course of regular work for his cus 
tomers, and whenever I have dropped1 


without notice there has always bee 


plenty of evidence of the practical work 
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ing of the process. An offset press is also 
going almost continuously on commercial 
lithographic work by the dry method. 

The secret of the dry litho process lies 
in the ink. Certain hygroscopic chemicals 
are added to it during the process of 
manufacture and they impart an ink- 
repelling property to the bare parts of 
the plate, just the same as if water were 
applied by damping rollers. Before print- 
ing is started the plate is wiped over with 
a tay soaked in a chemical solution and 
without allowing the film of moisture to 
dry off the rolling up goes on until the 
work is fully charged with ink. It would 
seem as though this first chemical treat- 
ment has an affinity for the hygroscopic 
elements in the ink and attracts them to 
the surface of the plate, which is thus 
continually refreshed, so to speak, after 
each rolling. In a sense the ink carries 
its own damping medium. Rubber ink- 
ing rollers have to be used; otherwise 
there is no change on either lithographic 
or typographic machines. 

The dry method has been very suc- 
cessfully applied to the Rota-print offset 
machine used in business offices, thus re- 
moving the uncertainty due to over- or 
under-damping the plate. 


One Drawback 

A possible objection that might be 
raised by typographic printers is that 
they have no method of plate-making, 
either by lithographic or by photographic 
process, so that they would be dependent 
on the lithographer or the photo- 
engraver; consequently the cost of the 
plates may negative any advantages 
gained otherwise from the dry _litho- 
graphic process. Mr. Price has provided 
for this difficulty by devising a plate- 
making outfit, which consists of a 
whirler, vacuum frame, arc lamp, and a 


box of incandescent lamps, all mounted 
up very compactly to form a complete 
photo-process unit. The idea in designing 
this apparatus is that many jobs can be 
done without using camera-made nega- 
tives at all. For instance, one may print 
through a good proof from stone or 
copperplate, or from a pen drawing made 


_ on thin paper. Pulls from type forms or 


existing blocks can also be printed down 
on to zinc. By using the incandescent 
lamp box as the illuminant paper nega- 
tives or films may be made by contact 
printing; where printing ‘is on both sides 
of the paper the Typon Reflex paper may 
be employed. In case the copy has to be 
reduced in size or if halftone negatives 
are required the codperation of a photo- 
engraver or photo-lithographer will have 
to be obtained. Having got the negatives 
in one way or another their printing 
down on to the zinc plate will be done 
by means of the arc lamp and vacuum 
frame, the plate being coated with the 
sensitive medium with the aid of the 
whirler. 

This photo-printing outfit is being 
sold at quite a low price, £55, equivalent 
to about $200, for taking plates 19 by 16 
inches, and larger sizes in proportion. 

The zinc plates are attached to a wood 
mount by a cement which holds them 
quite reliably for printing when raade 
up as a form for. typographic printing. 
It is not recommended to have mixed 
forms of litho plates and type; better to 
print down the type photographically 
with the illustrations. 

It is not difficult for an intelligent lad 
to get into the way of making the 
plates, especially where he can have the 
benefit of a practical demonstration. Mr. 
Price is having a motor van fitted up 
with his outfit and is going to send it 
round the country. 











Latest Books On Printing 
Reviewed by Martin Heir 


ISS EMILY CLARK BROWN, who 

for some years was compiling sta- 
tistics and making charts for the U. T. 
A. membership and lately has been 
divulging the mysteries of economics to 
the girls at Wellesley College, has gone 
into print with a history of the printing 
industry in Chicago from 1833 to the 
present time. With a patience somewhat 
uncommon in a young woman and with 
an almost superhuman effort Miss Brown 
has gathered an immense amount of data 
and historical facts to make her book 
valuable to its interested readers. 

The struggle for supremacy between 
the printing trade unions in Chicago and 
the employers and their organizations 
takes up the greater part of the book and 
is given an impartial treatment. The 
author shows the development of the 
unions from the inception of Typograph- 
ical Union No. 16 in October, 1850, 
with a score of members until its present 
size and strength; also the development 
of the employers’ organizations from the 
first effort on February 14, 1887, when 
twenty-eight of the leading printers met 
and organized the Chicago Typothetae. 
It is all intensely interesting reading. 

That our present depression with its 
complications and hardships is nothing 
new is evidenced by Miss Brown’s para- 
graph on the panic of 1893-1897: 

“The panic and depression years from 
1893 to 1897 put a stop to the shorter 
workday movement for some time. The 
depression in the Chicago printing indus- 
try was extreme. The employers faced a 
serious problem of wide-spread demoral- 
ization in competitive conditions. The 


union (typographical) found its marke 
flooded with unemployed printers, jp. 
cluding large numbers who had bee 
attracted to the city by the World’s fair 
and were left stranded at its close. Large 
expenditures for the relief of the unem. 
ployed members of the union continued 
through 1897. While it was suggested 
that such a time was favorable for the 
adoption of the shorter workday, the 
demoralization of the industry was too 
great to secure action.” Thus history 
repeats itself. 


About the work itself the author says: 
“Primarily the history of organizations of 
employing book and job printers in Chi- 
cago is the subject of this study. The re. 
lationships among the employers them- 
selves and between employers and labor, 
the rise of collective bargaining, the 
division of the industry into union and 
non-union sections, and the growth and 
interactions of these sections, all are 
studied. Finally the story of efforts to 
bring all groups of employers together in 
a trade association program to solve press- 
ing business problems and the interactions 
of these efforts with the labor relations 
of the industry are followed.” 

Book anv Jos Printine 1n Cuicaco, by 
Emily Clark Brown. 363 pages, 5% by 8 
inches; bound in cloth with gilt title on front 
and backbone. The University of Chicago Press. 
$3 a copy. 

~ - ” * 

Charles Anderson Dana was the great- 
est constructive force in American jour- 
nalism on the one hand and the greatest 
destructive force on the other, according 
to Charles J. Rosebault in his recently 
published book When Dana Was the Sun 
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_a Story of Personal Journalism. Mr. 
Dana built the circulation of the Sun to 
‘immense totals because of his strong 
editorial policy, at the same time mak- 
ing the paper the leader among the dailies 
of the time. Although it had only four 
pages, it covered all the worthwhile news 
of the world, while its editorial com- 
ments, covering politics, finance, litera- 
ture, art, sports, and social life, were 
masterpieces of diction and construction. 
“Stir up the animals,” was Mr. Dana’s 
policy and to live up to this policy he 
spared neither friend nor foe. 

In the foreword to the book the author 
gives the following description of his 
idol: 

“Tall, as gods should be, imposing in 
figure as in carriage, virile in movement, 
stepping with firm yet buoyant tread. 
But what impressed more than anything 
else was the head; large, with extraor- 
dinary elevation of brow, and framed in 
wavy golden curls and a blond beard... . 
His eyes were as blue and effulgent as a 
god’s should be. Altogether the beau-ideal 
of a god in his most radiant period; not 
a Jove nor a Wotan, nor any of the other 
old ones, but Apollo at his best.” 

It is to this personality and his work 
and accomplishments that the author de- 
votes nearly three hundred pages, about 
one-half of which is used to show Mr. 
Dana’s development for his life work— 
his experiment in communism as a mem- 
ber of Rev. Ripley’s illfated Brook Farm 
colony at Roxbury, Massachusetts; his 
apprenticeship in journalism as city editor 
of Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune, 
and his blood-curdling experiences as 
foreign correspondent for the Tribune 
and other American papers during the 
French revolution against Louis Philippe 
in 1848; his experiences as a personal 
reporter for Lincoln and Stanton during 





Quick Money 


Rubber Stamp Making 
Revolutionized 
SMALL INVESTMENT ONLY 


An _ astonishingly simple and practical 
method of making rubber stamps has been 
developed by the inventing and perfecting 
of our Evatype. These sunken metal letters 
are supplied like ordinary printer’s type 
which anyone can set into a frame, cover 
with a piece of rubber and vulcanize like an 
ordinary tire patch. In ten minutes the let- 
ters will have formed on the rubber, which 
is then fastened to ready rade handles fur- 
nished by us. Highest quality stamps are 
the result. Anyone can make them. 









Equipment 
occupies only 
2x6 ft. floor 
space 


FAST, CLEAN, SIMPLE, COMPACT 
RELIABLE, PROFITABLE 


Very Profitable on Small or Large Volume 
Exclusive Rights Available 
Send for Positive Information 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. 
Deerfield, Illinois 


TEAR OFF 





American Evatype Corp., 
Deerfield, Ill. 
Without obligation kindly send particulars. 
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CHICAGO'S 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Sts. 


Every room in the Morrison is an 
outside room with bath, circulat- 
ing ice water, bed-head reading 
lamp, telephone and Servidor. A 
housekeeper is stationed on each 
floor and the hotel’s garage of- 
fers unexcelled facilities to guests 
with cars. 


2500 ROOMS 
$3.00 UP 


Closest in the city to offices, 
theatres, stores and railroad 
stations 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 














the latter half of the Civil War, and las 
but not least his experiences and work 
as assistant secretary of war. 

Thus the author has a golden Oppor- 
tunity to give an intimate close-up of the 
smashing events in this country from the 
days of the “Patriot Rebellion” of 1837 
to the last days of Mr. Dana’s editorial 
career. 

It is an intensely interesting book from 
beginning to end. 

Wuen Dana Was tue Sun, by Charles J, 
Rosebault. 294 pages, 6 by 83/4 inches: da 


red cloth binding with title in gold. Robert ML 


McBride & Co., 7 West Sixteenth Street, New 
York City, $3.75 net. 


* * * * * 


Books on typography are many and 
varied both in this country and abroad, 
and they have found a well-earned place 
in the literature of printing; books on 
type combinations, on the other hand, 
are not plentiful, and may not even be as 
useful as it would at first seem, although 
we cannot see any reason why they 
shouldn’t be. The latest attempt, and it 
may be the only one, for all we know, to 
bring such a book before the printers of 
the country has just been made by the 
Dragon Press of Detroit in Advertising 
Type Combinations by Arthur C. Arnold 
and Robert H. Powers. 

In explaining the usefulness of the new 
book the authors say: 

“There is nothing tricky or difficult 
about using this book. Only the newness 
in which the subject has been presented 
makes a few explanatory words appro- 
priate. 

“Beginning with page 19 are shown 
type faces, new and old, that are avail- 
able at the present time. Fifty-seven type 
faces in all are shown. They offer ample 
variety for every kind of advertising and 
printing job. They include monotype and 
foundry type faces. 
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“The characteristics of each type face 
are briefly described in a paragraph of 
three lines, the last line of which in most 
cases is set in italics. This paragraph 
is repeated five times on its respective 
page so that five different type faces can 
be visualized in combination with it. 
A suitable selection of one of the five 
suggested combinations requires but a 
few seconds’ time. It is taken for granted 
in this discussion that a heading type 
face different from the text type 1s 
desired. 

“In selecting a suitable combination of 
type faces for an advertisement, folder or 
booklet, for instance, the choice will nat- 
urally depend upon the special require- 
ments of the particular job. It will 
depend upon the product, the message, 
and the physical form in which they are 
to be presented. The book has been 
planned so that one of the five type com- 
binations shown is sure to answer the 
exact typographic need. 

“The cut-out provided with the book 
will be found very useful in separating 
a single paragraph and heading for close 
inspection. A little care and attention 
before ordering or specifying type will 
save endless time and money in the form 
of type revisions.” 

The authors are men of experience in 
typography and typographic layouts; thus 


we have reasons to believe that they were 
well prepared for their task. 


ADVERTISING Type ComarinaTions, by Ar- 
thur C. Arnold and Robert H. Powers. 78 
pages, 6 by 9 inches, with cloth cover in cello- 
phane jacket. The Dragon Press, Penobscot 
Building, Detroit. $4 a copy. 


* * * * - 

Ralph W. Polk is supervisor of printing 
instruction in the public schools of De- 
troit and author of a popular hand-book 
on the practice of printing. Again he has 
gone and committed himself to print, 
this time as the author of Elementary 
Platen Presswork. This book is intended 
as a textbook in schools of printing, and 
as a guide and handbook for the training 
ot apprentices either in school or shop. 
As such we bespeak for it much success. 

The author says that “the text-matter 
has been selected from carefully tested 
teaching material and systematically ar- 
ranged into logical units in proper se- 
quence for study and practice. While 
still in loose-leaf form, it has been sub- 
jected to regular classroom procedure 
with groups of varying ability, and proofs 
of each chapter have been submitted to 
experienced craftsmen for suggestion and 
criticism, to insure its teachability and 
the correctness of its technical detail.” 


ELEMENTARY PLaTeN Presswork, by Ralph 
W. Polk. 148 pages, 5% by 734 inches; cloth 
cover. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
$1.50 a copy. 
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More Printshop Relativity 
By John Reed 


HE business depression seems to be 

rocking the printshops to sleep; they 
lack interest even in the few jobs they do 
get. And the daily newspapers, ‘“mold- 
ers of public opinion,” appear to be doz- 
ing; no vim, no scoops, no new features, 
just the familiar, tiresome canned com- 
monplaces. Even the alleged comic strips 
in the Sunday editions have been run in 
black and white in some instances, pos- 
sibly to “save and have’’ color for hap- 
pier times to come. Which causes one 
to speculate how long it is going to take 
after prosperity arrives for some of us to 
attain to the high standards set a few 
years back by national buyers of better 
printing and advertising. How long will 
it take executives and workers to “hit 
the ball” again? 

Contemporary printing, with few ex- 
ceptions, has a decidedly mediocre ap- 
pearance where obvious strained effort 
for the unusual does not render it al- 
most illegible and absolutely hideous. 
Many purely mechanical defects are ap- 
parent which can be attributed either to 
gross indifference or unfamiliarity with 
the minor details which constitute the 
fine points of every line of endeavor. 


Shingling in Imposition 

This situation was impressed upon the 
writer by observing the margins of an 
otherwise commendable  saddle-stitched 
periodical in which the back margins of 
the center spread were identical in width 
to the back margins of the cover, six 
signatures away. The result of this was 
that pages one and ninety-six had proper 
margins all around while the matter on 


pages forty-eight and forty-nine were 
close to the front edges of the work as 
to almost “bleed.” This could be pre- 
vented by a simple, easily-performed op- 
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eration, known to efficient stonemen and 
binders as “shingling.” In terms more 
familiar to the layman, the back mar- 
gins of each signature are graduated to 
conform to the thickness of the work. 

As this may be another of those 
“stunts” with which all executives are 
not acquainted, it is deemed opportune 
to demonstrate what contributes to this 
“bleeding” and its remedy. 

At the upper left of Fig. 10 is shown 
the top edge of a pamphlet, folded and 
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saddle-stitched with wire, the loop at the 
binding being exaggerated to better illus- 
trate that when such a work is folded 
and bound, and in this shape is laid flat 
upon any surface, the leaves inside the 
first and last pages are forced gradually 
forward by folding until the leaf at the 
center (the double spread) protrudes as 
far beyond the edges of the outer wrap- 
per (bearing page one) as is the distance 
from the inside of the fold to the spine 
or backbone of the pamphlet. Just be- 
low and to the right of this diagram is 
a similar one showing the point at which 
the front trim is made, and dotted lines 
to designate approximate positions of 
front and back edges of text on the dif- 
ferent signatures when all have equal 
margins. Note that these also “creep” to 
the front of the work upon folding and 
may approach dangerously close to the 
trim. Below these appears a diagram of 
the same work opened flat at the center 
spread after trimming to illustrate the 
decided front marginal difference (indi- 
cated by the dotted lines) between the 
cover pages and the center spread. If 
this work were to have a very scant 
front margin a considerable portion of 
the pages approaching the center spread 
would bleed, as demonstrated at the 
diagonal hair line to the right of the 
diagram. Directly under this is a dia- 
gram of the same work, trimmed and 
opened at center spread but having grad- 
uated margins as indicated by the dotted 
lines. Observe that the diagonal hair line 
to the right of this diagram, representing 
a scant trim edge, is parallel to margins 
of all six signatures and will not bleed. 


Directly below is a representation of 
two groups of printed pages, each bear- 
ing folios of companion pages of the 
outer packet and double spread of the 
work, both having been trimmed. That 


to the left shows equal back margins 
and unequal front margins; that to the 
right graduated margins, presenting as 
pleasing a two-page unit at the center 
spread as at the front of work. 


At the bottom four pages of type with 
side marginal furniture is positioned to 
demonstrate how simple it is to over- 
come this variation in front margins. 
Pages 2 and 95 are companion pages of 
the outer sheet of the work and conse- 
quently are accorded the widest back 
margins of the six signatures; pages 48 
and 49 comprise the center spread and 
have the narrowest back margins. The 
shaded sections of this diagram represent 
the margin-graduating material, usually 
two-point leads. Note that marginal wood 
furniture is made up of two strips in 
each case. Between pages 2 and 95, re- 
quiring the widest margins, all the leads 
are inserted within the two marginal 
strips, while for pages 48 and 49, requir- 
ing the narrowest margins, nothing ap- 
pears but the two strips of wood furni- 
ture, one-half of the leads having been 
placed between the strips of furniture at 
the fronts of these pages. 


The same graduating material may be 
used for the six forms without altera- 
tions of any sort. If the outer form is 
printed first all graduating material is 
placed between the backs of the pages. 
As one signature follows another in ro- 
tation the necessary leads are removed 
from the backs, equally divided and 
placed between marginal furniture in 
front of the pages. Signatures being com- 
posed of sixteen pages, this will be eight 
sheets when folded. If such sheets be 
one-half point in thickness* the problem 
is simple. 

*Credit is herewith extended to Mr. H. B. 
Wildberger of the Wildberger Bindery, 127 


North Wells Street, Chicago, for his courteous 
collaboration. 








Modern Ideas for Modern Printers 
Selected by Martin Hear 


Makeready with Blotting Paper— 
A year or so ago we stated that in 
European printing plants blotting pa- 
per was quite frequently used for 
makeready purposes. The statement 
met some doubt among American 
pressmen. To show that the statement 
was founded on fact, we quote the 
following from an advertisement of 
Dunlop & Co., printers, London: 


“The method of making ready is 
fairly simple, just two sheets of blot- 
ting added in place of one of the 
usual cards and patching up any de- 
fects in stereos where necessary. The 
ink is ordinary bright red letterpress 
with machine oil and driers added, the 
first to obviate sticking and the second 
as a precaution against any chance 
of set-off. Strings are fixed across the 
grippers to keep the sheet in position 
for automatic take-off, owing to heavy 
weight of form.” 


Leveling Plates—When leveling 
plates by the aid of the ordinary form 
of “magnet” gage there is some difh- 
culty in discovering the faulty parts 
in the level of the plate round the 
center or near the nail holes. By the 
use of a gage like the following you 
can come pretty near the mark. 

The idea is simplicity itself, but re- 
quires a little initiation to put it to- 
gether, and as pressmen are famous 
for that particular quality there should 
be no trouble. It consists merely of a 
steel rule supported edgeways on two 
new letters on a plate-glass founda- 
tion. The plate, of course, must be on 


a wooden bed and the whole enclose 
in a frame of wood. This is necessary 
to afford some means of holding the 
rule quite firm. By placing the bloc 
under the rule all faulty parts in the 
level of the plate are instantly de 
tected, and when dealing with a large 
number of small blocks several can be 
handled at the same time. 


Time-saving Lockup System—The 
Challenge Machinery Company, 
Grand Haven, Michigan, is manufac 
turing and marketing a new lockup 
system of considerable merit. It js 





illustrated herewith. Through a link 
between the end and side bars the 
one quoin at the end spreads a direct 
pressure against the end and side of 
the form, and the long quoin lock bar 
on the side and end keeps the form 
perfectly square without springing of 
distorting the chase. We can readily 
understand that it will prove a time 
saver when locking up menu forms, 
signature changes, and any other job 
where type substitutions are made 
after a few hundred impressions. 
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A New Cover Material—Spurred 
by stark necessity, cotton industrial- 
sts in Lancashire have developed cer- 
tain new uses for cotton, the staple 
material of their world-wide trade. 
Mr. H. Algiers, departmental chief of 
the G. Howard Company of Heath 
Newton Cotton Mills, Manchester, 
had the notion to invent a cotton 
fabric which would be suitable for use 
where paper has been commonly util- 
ized. This worked out as a material 
usable for cheap bookbindings. After 
numerous experiments a cotton fabric 
woven cloth was designed, finished 
with a filled backing, and capable of 
receiving a printed ink impression 
with facility. The back filling was 
necessary to prevent paste from creep- 
ing through and also to secure sufh- 
cient adherence between paste and 
board. The cloth has the great ad- 
vantage that it will not break away 
at the back like the embossed paper 
imitation materials; and its only ade- 
quate competitors are the more ex- 
pensive materials in the fabrikoid 
class and real linens, leathers, or vel- 
lums. This new cloth was made at 
first in an imitation of linen, but is 
now made and sold on its own intrin- 
sic merits as cotton. 


A special effort was made in the re- 
cent “national cotton week” to pop- 
ularize this new material, and several 
publishers have been favorably im- 
pressed. The first try-outs on a large 
scale were made during last year. A 
large edition of the novel “All Quiet 
on the Western Front” required 50, 
C00 yards of the cover to bind the 
half-million copies of the English edi- 
tion. Since then a small number of 
other books have been bound with 
this cotton cover fabric, but the edi- 








HOLDS COLOR 


AUTOMATICALLY 
TO THE VERY END 
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ROTOR DUCTOR CONTROL 


LIKE THE BEST AND 
MOST VIGILANT PRESSMAN 
GUARDS THE QUALITY 


That most annoying and costly trouble, 
color running off, which is caused by 
irregular ductor roller functioning, is @ 
thing of the past, once you install Rotor 
Ductor Control. It regulates ductor roller 
revolutions and ink delivery to the 
plate on your cylinder presses. If you 
print halftones or color and especially 
color process, you will find Rotor Ductor 
Control both quality and profit insur- 
ance—Write for particulars. 


Craftsman Line-Up Table 
Corporation 
49 River Street Waltham, Mass. 
Western Office: 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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ENVELOPES 


for the 


Printing Trade 


We have established a 
Trade Envelope Depart- 
ment, serving Printers and 
Lithographers. 


IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Standard Sizes and Grades 
of Paper. 


Send for Printers Price List and 
Envelope Guide. 





Trade Envelope Department 


Ontario Company 
532 South Throop Street 


CHICAGO 
Phone Haymarket 9810 
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tions have also been much smaller 
Another leading London _publishin, 
firm, Messrs. Hodder @ Somme 
Limited, have recently adopted the 
material for binding their new serie 
of publications, the “No Other Prig 
Library,” and we are told that a num, 
ber of the more voluminous of th 
“omnibus volumes” will be bound jp 
cotton. The substance withstands , 
good deal of wear and tear, though 
owing to its rougher nature it jg jj 
able to pick up dirt rather rapidly, jt 
has been sold, in most instances, jp 
the natural finish, a light natural linen 
unbleached tint, but it is now being 
made in numerous colors. The design 
of the weave is, from the textile view. 
point, a very simple one, which allows 
very rapid and economical produc 
tion, but restricts the color effects to 
simple “self-colorings.” 

Printing effects have hitherto been 
restricted to one or at the most two 
impressions, in black and a single 
color. Type must be bold and designs 
must be broad and vigorous to stand 
out. Inking is liberal and the im 
pression fairly heavy, owing to the 
natural resilience and absorbence of 
the cotton. Drying is in these circum 
stances very rapid, and there is no 
trouble with offset and very little with 
fluff. It is expected that printers will 
speedily find other uses for the new 
fabric besides this first tryout on book 
binding.—W. G. R. 

Moving Tape for Small Cutters— 
In a recent announcement to the 
trade, The Chandler & Price Com 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio stated that its 
26-inch lever paper cutter is now be 
ing built to accommodate a steel meas 
uring tape, similar to those used on 
larger cutters. A sturdy 34-inch steel 
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the frame where it is easily read by 
the operator, thus providing greater 
ease and greater accuracy in the 
Operation of the cutter. 


All Chandler & Price 26-inch Lever 
Cutters bearing serial numbers above 
54083 are bored ready to accommo- 
date this equipment. Only an ordinary 
kit of tools is necessary to make in- 
stallation. This special feature is 


available as an extra at a cost of ten 
dollars. 
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Send for Circular 


For banding circulars or booklets 
in compact, attractive packages in 
a fraction of the time now used. 


Locks automatically—Instantly adjusted 
to any size to 12”. 


C. F. Anderson & Co. 
Folding Machines - Upright Trucks 
3229 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 








MEGILL’S 
GAUGE PINS 
FOR JOB PRESSES 
Always Uniforr First Quality. 


le 






$1.80 Doz. 





Flexible Steel Gauge Pin 90c Doz. 
Complete Circular on Request 


The Edw. L. Megill Co. 


The Pioneer Est. 1870 
763 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











New Thermography Compounds— 
The A. Stokes Company, Huds, 
Ohio, has recently developed an te 
proved line of powders and inks for 
producing durable raised printiy 
These products are known as “Stoke, 
graph Flexible Powders and Sizing 
Inks.” It is claimed that by fusing 
this powder over the sizing ink, , 
flexible and permanent relief jg pro- 
duced on the printing which will ng 
deteriorate with age nor rub or crack 
off from rough handling. 

The job is first printed with Stoko. 
graph “sizing ink,” a new ink which 
has special affinity for fusing with 
the powder to produce a flexible ang 
permanent effect. This ink works on 
the press same as regular bond ink 
so it is more convenient to use than 
the water-base inks and rubber rollers 
which were necessary for this result 
in the past. The printed piece is then 
dusted with the new  Stokograph 
‘flexible’ grade powder, and finished 
by running through the heating 
machine. 


Improved Workholder Clamp— 
The Hammond Machinery Builders, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, announce a 
new workholder clamp for their Ben 
Franklin TrimOSaws. 

One of the outstanding features of 
this workholder clamp is that it is 
guaranteed to be both positive and 
non-fanning. Only a quarter turn of 
the handle is necessary to give it its 
absolute positive grip. It can be 
released by turning in the opposite 
direction a quarter turn. To open ot 
close requires a very short upward or 
downward movement of the handle; 
all done with very little movement of 
the arm, with the result that the hand 
does not get near the saw blade. Due 
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ith PRINTERS’ BENCH SAW 
and Specifications: Table 14x19” and can be 
on raised or lowered—accurate 70-pica gauge 
having machine cut rack bar—graduated 
ink, mitre vise—a real clamp. 

han IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 

ler : The American Manufacturing Concern 
0 U. S.-131 at M. C. R. R.-1, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
te and more rugged throughout, all of 3 


hed the parts being machined from solid The 


ing | eel Printer WINS! 


It can be purchased for all Ben 
Franklin TrimOSaws now in service 











ee and is a part of the standard equip- More business from regular 
ers, customers, more prospects. 
7 ment on the New Ben Franklin .. . Our method of planning 
Ben TrimOSaw. and creating printed adver- 
tising materials for large 
and small advertisers is 
s of Heat for Cellophane—Much has profitable to printers. ... 
t is been said and done about the prep- Membership in the Printers’ 
wall aration of an ink that will stick Creative Service brings the 
; satisfactorily to the surface of a cello- printer complete creative de- 
be hen dene Colla ‘ d :. partment service—less sales 
eae P : ae . my oe — pre effort—personal advertising 
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1 or : re ey spread a coating . without obligation. 
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t of creosyl phosphate, and paraffine on PRINTERS' CREATIVE SERVICE 
and | its surface, and this seals up the pores 429 Wayne Street, Detroit 
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A Clean Printing Plant 
Is a Profitable Printing Plant 


The TORNADO Portable Electric Blower 
cleans folding machines, linotype machines, 
type eases, paper cutters, presses, motors— 
an all-purpose maintenance tool—light, handy, 
portable—attaches to any light socket—blows 
—vacuums—sprays insecticides. Replaces the 
ow fashioned bellows. Ten days’ free trial. 
Jrite 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
856 Blackhawk St. Chicago, Il. 


Here Is the Tor- 
nado Type Cleaner 
—A. handy attach- 
ment for use with 
the blower. Saves 
time and labor and 
gives a_ thorough 
cleaning job. Try it 
ten days free. 

















At the Touch of the Toe 


40 Proofs a Minute—and Good Ones! 





THE NEW No. 23 ELECTRIC 


Places in the hands of newspaper men, publishers 
and printers a proofing service equal to three or 
four ordinary proof presses. 

One preof er a hundred—no fussing or make- 
ready. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, Inc. 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
906 N. Kilpatrick Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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proof; the trouble is that it also make 
it nearly ink-proof. To overcome ths 
handicap much research work ha 
been done by government agencies 
and by ink manufacturers. This . 
search has shown that if the celly 
phane is heated just before printing 
say up to a hundred degrees Fahten. 
heit, the ink will stick to the surface 
without much doping. The hex 
softens the coating just enough to le 
the ink penetrate. 


An Innovation in Bookmaking— 
Since the beginning of this century 
there has been little change in the 
style of binding for novels and othe 
commercial edition books. For many 
years the two prominent parts of , 
book have been (a) the cover, made 
of hard rolled binders’ board over 
which cloth has been glued and then 
lettering or a decorative design 
stamped on in ink, foil, or gold; (b) 
the jacket, on which is usually printed 
an illustration in one or more colors 
or a “blurb” about the book, or both, 

The chief objection to the jacket 
has always been that it tears and 
soils quickly and easily. Usually there 
are no clean jackets to replace the old 
ones. Book publishers in general have 
been cognizant of this objectionable 
feature and for several years have 
been striving to remedy it. 

Among those who have been ew 
deavoring to develop a new style of 
bookbinding, which would have few 
or none of the disadvantages of the 
old, is A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chi 
cago. Their experiments have covered 
a period of over a year, in which 
they have consulted with printers, 
binders, ink makers, glue makers, 
cloth mills, and makers of transparent 
wrappings. 
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There were four prime requisites 
which the bookbinding McClurg s 
were seeking must possess, viz: 

(1) Durability—Every book must 
be able to stand considerable rough 
treatment without showing signs of 
wear. (2) Appearance—The covers 
must be attractive and arouse the 
interest of prospective buyers. (3) 
Cleanliness—The binding must be of 
such a nature that any marks of soil 
might be easily removed. (4) Mod- 
ernity—The new binding must nec- 
essarily be as modern as television or 
aviation. 

Of course other conditions entered 
into the experiments, such as display 
value, cost of manufacture, possibility 
of becoming shop worn, packing re- 
quirements, moisture resistance, and 
practicability from printing, binding 
and merchandising angles. 

Many ideas were tried and found 
wanting but by a gradual process of 
accumulation and elimination some 
very pleasing results were obtained. 
McClurg’s have embodied these in 
two of their fall publications, Snow 
Trenches, by Daniel H. Steele, and 
Tremaine of Texas, by W. D. Hoff- 
man, both published October 1. 

For Snow Trenches, a vivid, three- 
color illustration has been printed 
directly upon the front and back cov- 
ers and the backbone. William P. 
Welsh, noted cover designer, was the 
artist. The colors in which it is printed 
are Sunproof yelow and Sunproof 
green, developed specially for this 
book by the Charles Hellmuth Ink 
Company, and Permanent Brown, 
made by Sinclair & Valentine, Inc. 
Following the printing of the covers, 
which was done on an ordinary Gor- 
don press in order to insure perfect 





The Only Advertising 
Worth a Hoot 


is the advertising that brings the busi- 

ness. Protect yourself against waste. 
Have your direct advertising pre- 
pared by selling-minded copy and 





layout men. For eight years 
TriAd has been building suc- 
cessful campaigns for print- 
ers—large and small. 


Write for folder and 
helpful suggestions. 


TriAd Direct Advertising 


: Specializing in Printers’ (and their 
Service Customers’) Direct Advertising 


604 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


YOUR OWN 
WATER-MARKED 


BOND PAPER 


Without charge for watermark in 
the paper; only 15 to 17 Reams 
17x22—20/500 pounds (about 
650 pounds). Your client’s pri- 
vate watermark obtainable in 6M 
headings, 8'/2x11”; 15M _ head- 
ings 81x11"; watermark service 
charge being but $15. 








Thus, proposition meets all require- 
ments for watermarked paper. 


Charles 22% Jacobs 


South Orange, New Jersey 
Box No. 87-C 
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register, a heavy, hard coat of varnish 
was given them, despite the fact that 
they were fairly waterproof originally. 
The covers may now be washed. 

After the books had been cased-in 
in the usual manner medium weight 
DuPont cellophane wrappers ‘were 
placed around them. Attached to the 
wrappers with a special glue were 
two tabs upon which was printed a 
description of the stories. 


Exhibit of the Works of W. E. 
Rudge—Announcement is made of 
an exhibit of the works of the late 
William Edwin Rudge to be held at 
the Newark public library during the 
month of October. The exhibit will 
include approximately three hundred 
items, chiefly from the R. C. Jenkin- 
son collection of fine printing. A few 
important items, now unobtainable, 
will be lent to the exhibit from the 
Printing House of William Edwin 
Rudge at Mt. Vernon. 

As one of the outstanding influ- 
ences in the revival of interest in fine 
typography in this country, W. E. 
Rudge was included among the select 
group of contemporary printers, such 
as Bruce Rogers and D. B. Updike, 
whose works have been added to the 
Jenkinson collection as they are 
issued. It is the purpose of the Jenkin- 
son collection, given to the Newark 
library by the late president of its 
board of trustees, to assemble the 
best examples of contemporary print- 
ing and, from time to time, to present 
exhibits that will stimulate interest in 
fine typography. 

The exhibit will include a copy of 
each of Rudge’s books, selected for 
the “Fifty Books of the Year” by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts 
from 1923 to 1931. 


Rapid Deposit of Copper Shelly 
Research work of interest to electry. 
typers have been conducted by the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington 
In a recent bulletin the desirable prop. 
erties of electrotyping solutions are set 
out and the properties of deposited 
copper are examined and suggestion; 
made as to the best method to adopt 
in order to obtain satisfactory electr) 
shells as economically as possible. 4 
formula for a solution which contain; 
a small quantity of phenolsulphonic 
acid is suggested in order that jp. 
creased current densities up to two 
hundred and thirty amperes pe 
square foot may be used, which re 
sults in a saving of time during depo. 
sition. It is pointed out that in order 
to produce a halftone shell 0.006 inc 
thick when using a current density of 
fifty amperes per square foot, two 
hours fifty minutes are required. |{ 
the current density is increased to two 
hundred amperes per square foot, a 
shell of the same thickness can be de 
posited in forty-two minutes. 

The effect of temperature on the 
nature of the deposit is considered and 
the most satisfactory temperature is 
given for deposition where beeswar, 
ozokerite, and lead moulds are used. 
Suitable current densities are sug 
gested for various bath compositions 
and temperatures. The importance of 
efficient agitation during deposition is 
stressed. 





The question of producing shells of 
uniform thickness is considered, and 
it is pointed out that in cases where 
the shape of the mould makes it diff 
cult to get the metal into the depres 
sions, methods of slow depositions 
will be found to be advantageous. In 
conclusion, the conditions for the 
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CARBON PAPER 


for the 


PRINTING AND 
STATIONERY TRADE 


For samples and prices write 


Rochester 
Ribbon & Carbon Co., Inc. 


36 Browns Race 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








SLEIGHT’S 


PRINTING - LITHOGRAPHING 
INKS 


SMICO 


PROCESS TREATED INKS 
GOLD-ALUMINUM INKS 


* 
Sleight Metallic Ink Co.'s 


(Incorporated) 
FACTORIES: 
Philadelphia - Chicago - Toronto 
Montreal 
BRANCHES: 

New York - Washington - Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 











maximum rate of deposition are sum: 
marized and compared with the well. 
known conditions as used in this 
country. 


Emulsions as Type Cleaners—In ay 
article on this subject in a: recent iggy, 
of the “American Ink Maker,” y, 
H. Bennett of the Glyco Produgs 
Company says in part: “The was, 
up of type and printing machinery j 
a necessary operation one or mor 
times daily in all printing establig, 
ments. Most of the methods involy 
the use of solvents more or less jp. 
flammable. They range from benzine 
gasoline and kerosene to thin paraffy 
oils and various mixtures of thes. 
The more volatile products evaporate 
too rapidly and thus are not economi 
cal to use. The higher boiling sol 
vents do not evaporate and sink into 
depressions from which the last traces 
cannot be removed. It has also been 
noted that when these solvents come 
into contact with glue or other com 
position rollers that they extract cer 
tain matter which eventually causes 
cracking and distortion of the rollers, 

“In order to eliminate these defi: 
iencies, resort was had in some cases 
to emulsions of various types. It has 
been found that emulsions of hydro 
carbons in water made by means of 
ammonium linoleate, are not only 
more economical than straight so 
vents but in addition reduce the fire 
hazard. Rollers are not damaged but 
are actually given increased life. 

“Because of its lower volatility, 
cleaning rags do not need more than 
one application of this type of clean 
ing solution. This results in a com 
siderable saving of solvent. Further 
more, the dirty rags may be cleaned 
by merely swirling them in water, for 
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the ink, grease and dirt in them is 
already in an emulsified state. Addi- 
tional soap and labor are thus elimi- 
nated. 

“The procedure for making such a 
cleaning emulsion is as follows: Put 
eight pounds of ammonium linoleate 
paste in an open head drum and cover 
with ninety pounds of water. Allow 
to stand overnight and then stir for 
a few minutes until dissolved. Pour 
into this slowly, while stirring very 
vigorously, ninety pounds of kero- 
sene. Continue stirring until homo- 
geneous. Best results are secured by 
using a high speed electrical stirrer. 
These emulsions when properly made 
have great stability.” 

Reproducing Halftones Without 
Moire—It is customary for photo- 
engravers, while focusing on the cam- 
era ground glass the halftones which 
are to be copied, to have an assistant 
rotate the halftone print on the copy 
board until no pattern is shown on the 
ground glass. This usually works, but 
in the case of steel and wood engrav- 
ings rotating the copy may prevent 
moire pattern in one area only to bring 
it out in another. One engraving 
house that is most successful in this 
work turns all such copy over to the 
photographic department where con- 
tinuous-tone dry-plate negatives are 
made of them. When printing these 
negatives, a crystal plate-glass is used 
between the negatives and the velox 
paper. By oscillating the printing 
frame at some distance from the arc 
light the operator soon learns how to 
get a velox print which appears out 
of focus but from which halftones are 
made without showing moire pattern. 

Thus an aggravating condition is 
easily eliminated. 












NEW IMPROVED 


Russell Auxiliary Distributor 
FOR KELLY B SPECIAL 


Covers a full 17x22 form, avoids streaks. 

deuble-rolling of many solids, and speeds 

production. 

Has three distinct advantages. 

(1) Lifts from form when reversing. 

(2) Equipped with Russell Patented Bed- 
Bearers (without screw-holes on sur- 
face) and built-in side lock-up. 


(3) Furnished with extra ink plate at rear 

end of bearers for better distribution. 
Order a trial installatien today. Or write 
for folder G10. 


RUSSELL SUPPLY co., Inc. 


47 West Street N YORK 
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For cutting Mat Board, Card Board, 
Paper, Leather, Celluloid, Veneer, Sheet 
Rubber, Sheet Asbestos, Sheet Fiber, 
Sheet Packing, etc. 
28 x 40 inch Cutting Board, 33 inch 
Blades, 36 inch Sizing Gauge, 24 inch 
Duplicating Gauge. 
Blade is made of high-grade chrome 
nickel-alloy steel, tempered hard. 


Write for further particulars about the 
SPRINGFIELD SHEAR 


THE SHAWVER COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
STOKOGRAPH 
Machine and Compound trans- 
forms plain printing to beautiful 


RAISED-PRINTING 
that will not rub nor chip off. 
No special rollers or dies needed. 


Write for details and samples of wark to 
The A. STOKES COMPANY, KUDSON, Ohio 











Christmas Greeting Cards 
Folders, Letterheads 


55 designs. Produced with designs only (ne 
text) especially for printers and engravers. 
Includes a special 25-card box assortment. 
imprint or engrave to a single register. 


Samples and Full Particulars 
on Request. 


Gartner & Bender 
Dept. B 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 























Flexo Raising Compounds 


Proven the best by competitive tests, Gloss, 
Dull Gold (any shade), Silver, Copper, Parch- 
ment, Fire, Green, Blue, Red, White, etc. 
Melt lower and give more and easier produc- 
tion than any other compounds. 


Flexo Raising Mahines—gas or electric— 
a, fast, reliable. Ask for information. 
ept. 


Flexo Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


35 Howard Street NEW YORK 
608 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
50 Hartford St. BOSTON 











HOT 
EMBOSSING 


Greeting Cards, Labels, 

Cover Stock, etc. for trade 

only. Sizes up to 44x64. 
We do no printing. 


redeleo) 4 3.) /:1e}})), [ca eten 
2544-46 Diversey Ave. Chicago 
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Heavy Service Shears—The illus. 
tration below shows a shear board fo 
bookbinders’ and printers’ use, many. 
factured by the Shawver Company 





é 


Springfield, Ohio. It will cut ma 
board, heavy card board, leather, ¢¢l. 
luloid, etc. It is 28 by 40 inches ang 
has a 33-inch blade, 36-inch sizing 
gauge, and 24-inch duplicating gauge 


Cost of Standing Type Pages— 
Discussing the almost universally prev. 
alent custom of keeping type matter 
standing between printings, especially 
of catalogs, Mr. J. J. Berliner of the 
National Accounting Systems, says in 
a recent issue of “The Pacific 
Printer”: 

“Ordinary type-matter will average 
one pound in weight for each four 
square inches, and as type is usually 
bought by weight this is a fair basis to 
start from in our calculation—one 
quarter of a pound to the square inch, 
Ordinary foundry type and material 
as usually set in a book or catalog, 
taken on the average and allowing for 
the fonts of head letter that are 
crippled or must be sorted up to make 
them useful while the matter is stand 
ing, will come very close to 50 cents 
a pound or 1214 cents an inch. Ma 
chine slugs and machine type will cost 
less, but not as much as is usually sup 
posed, because many headlin:s and 
cther matter will be foundry type. On 
a basis of 121% cents a square inch, 
let us see what it costs to keep one 
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hundred square inches of standing 


matter: 
Investment in type..------------------ $ 12.50 
Interest on investment at 6 per 

BORE wcsnnennenvecennnsenoncseernncensece 
Depreciation at 10 per cent... 1.25 
Insurance on type and labor at 

1 per cent, type 1214 cents, 

labor 81/4 cents .....-...----------- a 
Tying-up, wrapping and mak- 

ing record of storage, aver- 

age three pages to one hun- 


rT 15 
Rental of storage space and fix- 

CULES ...-2-220-----enecnnenncnennnnnnenes 10 
Necessary bookkeeping .........- 05 





Actual cost (no profit) of 
use of type and storage....$6 2.51 


“To this must be added two more 
charges. First, an extra amount of 
capital must be used in the business, 
which is practically idle while stored; 
second, a charge for the compensa: 
tion for the accommodation or for the 
loss of future business which this 
standing matter involves. As you are 


entitled to at least twenty-five per 
cent above your cost on all legitimate 
work going through the plant, you 
are certainly entitled to that much for 
this enforced idleness of your material, 
which might be made to pay more 
than that by repeated use during the 
standing period, which we have taken 
to be one year. Therefore, we add 
twenty-five per cent of the $2.51 for 
minimum profit. Personally, we should 
add forty per cent. Then, what shall 
we charge for the damage done by 
not getting the work represented by 
this standing matter?” 











Curistmas Carps Imprintep 


with Process Embossing 
50%—To the Trade —50% 


One line—Gloss or dull 


25 50 100 
$1.25 $1.75 $2.25 
Additional lines 25c¢ each per order. Gold 
and Silver, 50c extra per order. 
All orders C. O. D., Plus Postage. 
TRADE Process EMBOSSERS 
322 W. Washington St.,—Rm. 503—Chicago 


























SHOWING 


THE ORIGINAL 
STRAIGHT LINE 


:} fo) 743;3 


pe rie earn a ane mead 
WITH BRONZER 


KELLY B 


Send Today For Bulletin 


PRESS 


BRONZER 


FOR ALL PRESSES 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 
230 W. MINERAL ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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GUMMED 
Pa PAPER 
SEALS 


ae lelehy.\. 18) 
Typical Prices (1 inch Size) 





Colored Gold 

SND. 000. .50¢ Per M.. ... 556 
S000. ....-.- 35¢ ~ ee a 
LO Sa eeeeree 25¢ 600 
2) Ca NE ee oe eae 24¢ 
i ge 17¢ oy nn 
LCC i/o 15¢ sie eee 19¢ 
OC ar ee as ae 16¢ 


F. O. B. CHICAGO 
Double Gummed In Our Own Plant 
Write For Catalog and Free Samples 


@he TABLET & TICKET CQ. 


1021 WEST wi.» CHICAGO 
ADAMS ST. ILLINOIS 
SjA 


SINCE 1870 
4115 EAST 23rd ST. 407 SANSOME ST. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 














PRINTED IN U. 
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PRINTED IN U. S.A. 
- Cast on 6x36 point body 
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STOP OFFSET 
WITH HEAT AND OZONE 


Our process is an exclusive Simcoe develop- 
ment to eliminate offset and set ink quicker 
than any other system. It dries the ink but 
does not bake it. Only a trial can convince 
you, as it has convinced America’s best known 
presses, that Simcoe solves your problem. 
And don’t forget—the Simcoe Static Elim- 
inator drives static off the moving stock com- 
pletely, electrically, without touching the paper, 


Write us—we’re anxious to prove it. 


SIMCOE MFG. CO. 
430 Race St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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a 
The Fourdrinier Machine—7h, 


modern Fourdrinier paper machine te 
which most of our newsprint and m, 
gazine paper is made is a complete 
manufacturing unit in itself. No ong 
part of it can operate without th 
others. A machine installed not Jon 
ago in a paper mill in the Lake $y 
perior district of Canada is one of the 
largest in operation in the world tp 
day. It is about three hundred ang 
fifty feet long, weighs more than ty 
thousand tons, and can make a sheet 
of paper over twenty-five feet wid 
and limited in length only by the tim 
the machine is kept in continuoy 
operation. This stream of paper pours 
out at the rate of seventeen miles ap 
hour. Once the machine is properly 
tuned up it runs night and day, with 
only occasional stops for adjustments 
or repairs. 

The machine is almost entirely av 
tomatic. Although it is constantly un 
der the watchful eyes of a small staf 
of expert papermakers, you can usv 
ally stand at one end and look along 
its entire length on either side and 
not see a living soul except the few 





men engaged in taking the finished 
paper away from the end of the ma 
chine. Pulp made from shredded or 
digested wood fibres is mixed with 
water to the consistency of thin soup, 
with about one part of fibre to two 
hundred parts of water, and_ this 
“stock” is sprayed evenly on an end: 
less wire-screen belt. This moving 
platform carries the pulp constantly 
forward, and as it travels most of the 
water is strained off through the wire 
mesh, leaving a thin layer of mush. 
This thin sheet of weak fibre has 
now to be transferred to the next part 
of the machine. Another endless belt, 
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this time of smooth felt, is brought 
into contact with the wet fibre at the 
end of the screen. With a little en- 
couragement from the papermaker the 
fbre leaves the rougher screen and 
sticks to the smoother felt. It is then 
carried by this felt between the numer- 
ous heavy rolls of the “press part” of 
the machine, where still more water 
is squeezed out. The paper—for it is 
weak, wet paper at this stage—is now 
picked up by a still smoother felt and 
carried between many steam-heated 
cylinders, where most of its remaining 
water is evaporated. 

As it passes over one hot cylinder 
and under the next, first one side and 
then the other comes into contact with 
the smooth iron until the sheet is dry 
and fairly smooth on both sides. It 
may be still more highly polished by 
passing it through a “calendar,” or a 
set of polished iron rollers, which 
press very heavily on the paper and 
iron it smooth. It is then wound on a 
large steel reel, and when one reel is 
filled the paper is quickly transferred 
to another empty one. The full reel 
is thrown out of gear and removed 
to be slit into the required widths and 
rewound on smaller cores for ship- 
ment to the printer. 

All this process of straining, squeez- 
ing, baking, and ironing goes on con- 
tinuously without stopping the ma- 
chine for an instant. At the end of 
the process the paper still retains 
what is known as the “wire mark,” 


which was imprinted on its surface 
by the Fourdrinier wire at the be- 
ginning. 








Make Your Gin 
STEREOTYPE MATS 


As Many Publishers, Job Shops and 
Advertising Agencies Are Now Doing 
with our 


Reliable Dry Mat Molding Press 
As Easy as Proofing 


PRINTERS 
MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO. 
559 West Lake St., Chicago 


ENVELOPES 


of all kinds at wholesale prices to print- 
ers. Standard sizes of all grades in stock. 
Special orders delivered promptly. State 
quantity needed when asking for quota- 
tions, and send sample of stocks. 


Send for Price List 


Beecher Envelope Co. 
711 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 




















9000 PRESSMEN CAN’T BE WRONG 
GERMAN WAX INK 


Has Stood All Tests! Offset 
and Mottle Troubles Licked ! 


Write for Free Pressman’s Manual and Sample of German Wax Ink 


WAX REFINING COMPANY 711 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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help wherever we can we wil] take th 
liberty to quote what Editor Mac) 
Sinclair of “The Printing Equipmen: 
Engineer’ said on this subject in , 
recent issue of his magazine: 

“Sometimes complaint is made th 
matrices “jump” out of the assemble 
This is distracting to the operator why 
has a right to expect all matrices t) 
settle down to place in the assembling 
elevator. Some of the causes and rem, 
edies may be found below. 


The Star Wheel and the Chute 
Spring—When we were young and 
had to cope with the intricacies of the 
linotype, we spent more time on the 
assembling mechanism than practically 
any other part of the machine. It al- 
ways seemed that something was out 
oi order, especially the star wheel and 
the chute spring. Even at this late 
hour, we understand, there are others 
in the same fix. As we are anxious to 














 Sigwalt “IDEAL” Presses “In respect to the assembler chute 
4 All models are fully guar- Spreng, it should be so adjusted for 
onsced comelets with position that the prong points will jug 
rollers and chase. ult as : : 
carefully and critically as a permit the assembling elevator to be 
cylinder press — and will raised without striking it. While mak 
do the finest kind of work. ing adjustment of the prong point, 
Write us for descriptive d d b ‘aed 
cheaior and gulaas. - — ages e — so that 
us Ss . the heel of the spring will be approx: 
ay Sigwalt Mfg. Co. al ; 
ie t t s 
"I deal”? Press 2011 N. Lawndale Ave. a nid - Seniee distance from the 
Stensher $ Chicago, Ill. matrix delivery belt. 





“With the development of large 
display composition, it became neces 
MENU COVERS 





sary to re-design the assembler chute 

All Se Covers for in such a way that one setting of the 
BOOKS finger would suffice for matrices of all 
ory ge ny sizes. With the intertype positive ay 
Complete Semple Line of Menus sembler it is necessary to adjust the 


$5.00 Credited on Your First Order 
NORTHERN STUDIOS 


position of the spring as described 
above, because matrices passing under 





CORRESPONDENCE WaNSTUDIOS the heel of the finger are —_ 3 
erminal Statlo Forest 
reninel Station ne on © ward not only by gravity but also by 





the impetus imparted by the belt. 


Chesterfield Make-Ready Tissue in Rolls | | 
"MADE WITHOUT A GRAIN" i 
FOR PRINTERS _— 


.001 Thickness 
15, 20, 25 & 38% In. Rolls 
FOR LITHOGRAPHERS 
.002 Thickness 
192, 25¥2, 382 & 48 In. Rolls | Tear Off Size Required! 


The Johnston Paper Co., 321 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 
FREE—Stand and Cutter with Initial Order 
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SUPER 
SPECIALS 


For Immediate Shipment 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


0 Miehle Special, 46/7x68”” Bed. 
HH Miehle, 46/7x65”" Bed. 
2/0 Miehle, 43/7x56”" Bed. 
No. 4 4-Roller Miehle, 29/"x41"" Bed. 
No. 3 Miehle, 33/7x46/” Bed. 
Two Pony Miehles, 26’’x34”” Bed. 


AUTOMATIC JOB PRESSES 
Two 12x18 N.S. C. & P. with Kluge 


its. 
ro 2x8” N.S. C. & P. with Miller 
Feeders. : 
Two 10/x15” N.S. C. & P. with Miller 


Feeders. 
Two 8x12’ N.S. C. & P. with Miller 
Feeders. 
14/’x22"" John Thomson Laureate. 
14’7x22"7 John Thomson. 


CUTTERS AND CREASERS 


14/7x22"7 John Thomson. 
14/7x22"" Galley Universal. 


POWER CUTTERS 
50’7 Oswego Seybold built—Automatic Clamp. 
38" Holyoke Seybold built—Automatic 


Clamp. 
44” Seybold Heavy Duty—Automatic Clamp. 
Two 36/7 New Model Sheridans—Automatic 
Clamps. 
32’ Diamond-Hand Clamp. 


SAWS 
Nelson Cost Cutter. 


Amsco. 
BINDERY 

Baum Folder, 19’’x25’" (practically new). 

Baum Folder, 14’7x19’" (practically new). 

Boston Stitcher, No. 2. 

Latham 20th Century Stitcher, 7%’? capacity. 

Rosback Power Punch with Slot Hole and 
Round Hole Blocks. 

Latham Multiplex Power Punch with Round 
Hole Blocks, 18’? Throats. 

Portland Ft. Power Punch with Round Hole 
Blocks. 

14” Tatum Ft. Power Punch with Slot Hole 
and Round Hole Blocks. 


COMPOSING ROOM 


39/’x63’" Steel Top Stone with Letterboard 
Cabinet 


24’"x36’ Stone with Coffin. 
Type Cases and Galleys. 
Used Quoins. 


Write, wire or phone your requirements. 


Phones: Monroe 1814-15 
CHICAGO PRINTERS’ 
MACHINERY WORKS 














609 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 











“Superior” 
Steel Furniture 


+ 


S shad idd ddd aine 


No. N-140—Cut Storage Cabinet 


A unique and original 
cabinet of our own design, 
dust proof, numbered, and 
with card holders for com- 
plete tabulation, contains two 
hundred drawers — 18 x 18 
giving a total of 450 square 
feet of storage space. May 
be had in smaller sizes also. 


Special pieces made to your order. 
Write for catalogue. 


J.R. Nevraumont&Son 


Inc. 


Printers’ Supplies and Manufacturers 
243 Vallejo St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone Garfield 6527 


Representative dealers wanted to 
handle this line. 
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PAYS FOR ITSELF 


In a Short Time 


The 
“MICK" 
Paper 
Driller 


Economical and Practical 


For round hole drilling—Portable— 
Low Priced—Costs less to operate— 
Drills 100,000 holes per hour. 


Write for literature giving features 
and large drilling capacity. 


WALTER K. MICK CO. 
1677 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Printing Inky 


QWs 





“Tf either or both of the finger 
prongs become bent out of share 
through accident, bend them jp line 
again. Both prongs should be ali, 
as to position. 

“Some attention should also 





given to the tens‘on of the star wheel 
friction spring. in the first place it j 
necessary that the spring and disk 
slightly moistened with oil so as 
avoid a dry, choppy resistance of th 
star wheel when flipping a hey 
matrix into the assembling elevato, 
If the spring tension is too grey, 
matrices will be thrown out of th 
assembler to the floor. In general, j 
can be safely stated that the Spring 
tension should be strong enough t 
throw the heaviest matrices to an w 
right position without hesitancy when 
a wide-measure line is nearly com 
pleted. The assembler slide is caused 
to move to the left by the action of 
matrices entering the assembling ele 
vator against the stress of the revolv 
ing star wheel. 


“At occasional intervals apply a 
small quantity of grease to the assem 
bler slide bell hammer at the point 
where it engages the bell hammer hub 
pawl. This will prevent any interfer 
ence with the assembling of matrices 
when the hammer engages the hub 
pawl.” 














COWAN PERFORATORS 
For KELLY and MIEHLE VERTICAL Presses 


are having a good sale and proving satisfactory, 
ing is just one of many nice things said about the Cowan 


Perforator---name will be sent on request. 


“We can find no fault with it. 
the work, and does it well.*’ 


Attached in a few minutes; cuts clean; sheets will not pile; 
will perforate or score full size of cylinder. The Cowan is 
strong, simple and practical---fully guaranteed. 


$15 and $17.50 
Order from Dealers or Direct 


MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 


P. O. Box 216, Hollywood Park W. Cowan 


It certainly does 


Los Angeles 


The follow- 


SHOWING COWAN” 
PERFORATOR CUTTING 
OW BRASS BAND 





PERFORATOR 





CLAMPED TF 
STEEL PART OF 
BRUsH 
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The rate for advertising under this head- 








WV ing is $1.00 per agate line per inser- WwW 
tion. Average five words to the line. 
ADVERTISING CALENDAR PADS 





PRINTERS’ ADVERTISING — Blotters, 
Postals, Folders, House Organs. Request 
free booklet. Theodore Jonas, 471 Hast 
148th St., New York City. 








ART 


CATALOG showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write today. Cobb 
Shinn, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 











BOOKS 


TIPS ON PRESSWORK. Gives you 
presswork straight from the shoulder 
as gleaned from more than 19 years’ 
experience on cylinder and _ platen 
presses, 98 pages, 75 articles, size 3%x 
6% in. Order your copy now, $1 post- 
paid. G. C. Cooper, Lithonia, Ga, 











BROADSIDE SEALING MACHINES 


THE SPEEDISEALER §seals_ 9,000 
pleces per hour. Murphy Specialty Co., 
212 So. Third St., Milwaukee. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





SACRIFICE—Well equipped 10-year 
printing plant in 10,000 central Florida 
city. Three job and cylinder. Offer over 
$1999 cash takes it. Particulars two 
stamps. Box 833, Sanford, Fla. 





FOR SALE—Small Bindery doing coun- 
ty and trade work. Will require an 
all-round bookbinder to handle. Pioneer 
Bindery, Bin U, El Centro, Calif. 








CALENDARS FOR PRINTERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND CALENDAR 
Co., 18 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass., of- 
fers to printers a high grade 5c Calen- 
dar line for 1932 suitable for every line 
of business. Write today for particulars. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 
prices. 








CARD CASES 


MONEY IN CARD CASES FOR PRINT- 
ers—For resale, advertising, premiums, 
$5 a hundred and upwards. Samples of 
four styles at 10c each. Acco Products, 
Inc., Dept. CC2, Long Island City, N. Y. 








GENUINE LEATHER CARD CASES 
for printers, 25c each in dozen lots. 
First time at popular prices. Monte- 
zuma, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 








CARD SCORING MAGHINES 





. FOR SCORING BOOK FORM CARDS. 


Better work, less cost. Write for circu- 
lar and price. Advance Printers Ma- 
chine Shop, 721 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 








CASTING BOXES 





NORTHWEST STEREOTYPE CAST- 
ing Boxes—handier, stronger, lower in 
price, guaranteed. 81%4x12, $25; 12x18, 
$35; with type high and 9 pt. bars, full 
equip. and directions, making mats and 
plates. Money refunded if not pleased. 
In stock at Northwest Type Foundry, 
510 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. and 
49 34th St., Brooklyn, New York. 








CELLULOID INDEXING 


LOOSE LEAF, CATALOGUE, CARD 
index celluloid tabs. Write for sample 
and price book. Service Index Co., 295 
Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











REFINERS 


SILVER WASTE 
GOLD RUBBERS 
HYPO SOLUTION 


THOMAS J. 


DEE & CO. 


Precious Metals 
55 B. Washington St., Chicago 
(Dept. G) 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





ANTI-OFFSET AND REDUCER will 
prevent offset, picking and _ sticking 
and eliminate slip-sheeting. It will make 
inks set quickly, will work in all colors 
and assure clean printing. Write for a 
free sample. It’s great. We also manu- 
facture a complete line of printing inks 
and printing ink specialties backed by 
twenty-five years of successful business 
operations. Hampton Auld Inc., 104-106 
Verona Ave., Newark, N. J.—Chicago 
Office, 525 S. Dearborn St. 


MICHENER’S EMBOSSING COMPOSI- 
tion, the best made. Try it. 317 Clinton 
Street, Grand Haven, Michigan. 


CUTTING DIES FOR PRESSWORK 














1 NO. 35 BABCOCK UNIT, 
years old. 3000 per hour, tA & fey 


: 6 
Dexter Suction Pile Feeder and grt 
sion Delivery. Completely r " 
tured. ¥Y Tremanutay. 





1 No. 0000 Miehle with Ext 
livery. Completely remanufa 
rial number over 10,000. 


ension De. 
ctured, Se. 





THE M. L. ABRAMS COMPAN 
1639 Superior Ave, “= 
*Phones: Cherry 1310-11 
Cleveland, Ohio 


COLUMN RULES—“Non-Workt, 








Able.” $3 buys twenty 20” or seventes, 
24” lengths by express. Send for cata| 
showing many rules and borders qj 
hand-finished. Our 2-pt. hairline canng 
be excelled. Est. 1920. W. 5, Taylor 
Co., 209-219 W. 38th St. N.Y 


OVER 200 OVERHAULED guarantej 
machines. When ready write, Specify 
machines interested. Real bargain 
TERMS. Established 32 years. Hoffman 
—Printers, Bookbinder’s Machinery, 11 
East 13, N. Y. C. 


FOR SALE—1 Roller Backer, 1 Bene) 
Embosser, 1 28” Foot-power Punch, | 
Brown Togo Folder 33 x 45”, 1 small 
standing press, 1 6/9 Singer, equipped 
for heavy work. Stolp-Gore Co., 110. 
712 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


SPECIALS 


Kelly ‘“‘B’? Special with Extension Delivery 
Miehle Verticals 





YOUR QUALITY MAINTAINED 
at good prices. Cutting Dies, Die- 
cutting Easels, General Finishing. 


WARREN BROS., Inc., 
54 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


DECKLE EDGING MACHINES 


DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD with 
creasing, scoring and slitting attach- 
ments. The Lester & Wasley Co., Inc., 
Builders, P. O. Box 4, Norwich, Conn. 


EASELS 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE WING ready to 
ship. Send for price list. Westcott Paper 


Products Co., 1042 Fourteenth Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


BETTER EASELS make satisfied cus- 
tomers. Ask for prices and samples of 
sizes interested in. Sta-Set Easel Com- 
pany, 119 W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. 












































ENGRAVERS & DESIGNERS 


LABEL & Carton specialists. Engrav- 
ing Shop, 538 S. Clark St.. Chicago. 


STEEL AND COPPER ENGRAVING, 
printing and embossing. Hand work 
only. Superior workmanship. Specializ- 
ing to the trade. Charles Conner, 
134 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE:—2-0 Miehle with Cross 
Feeder and Extension Delivery, high 
serial number, spiral gears; 40” ‘‘New 
Model’? Sheridan Power Paper Cutter; 
48” Seybold ‘‘Holyoke’”’ heavy duty Cut- 

















ter; Miller Universal Saw & Router; 
No. 25 Vandercook Proof Press, like 
new; Ludlow Type Caster and full 


equipment; several fine values in Ham- 
ilton double tier Steel Type Cabinets 
with both flat and working tops. Send 
for current Broadcaster giving com- 
plete list. Thomas W. Hall Company, 
512 West 41st St., New York. ‘ 


M-24 PRESS, Auto. feed—$390 complete. 
Dexter Press, Pearl River, N. Y. 





4 Roller No. 4 Miehle, 29x41! Bed 
No. 3—4 Roller Miehle, Spiral Drive, Ext. 


No. 00—4 Roller Miehle, 
spiral drive 

14°7x22’" Colt’s Laureate 

8x12 Peerless Unit 

12x18 C. & P. with Kluge Feeder 

24 Rosback Power Punch 

39°" Seybold—tlate 
cutter 

40” Sheridan New Model Auto Cutter 

40” 20th Century Seybold Cutter 

Model B 
Feeder 

19x25 Baum Folder Model 289 with Auto. 
Feeder. 

Ci2 DoMore Embossing Machine 

Model 5 Linotype 


718 Sherman Street, Chicago 
Send us your inquiries—if we 
got it, we'll get it. 





Dely. 
No. i—4 Roller Miehle, 39x53 Bed with 
spiral drive 


42x56 Bed with 





style automatic clamp 


Cleveland Folder with Automatic 


Also Complete Line of New Equipment 


THE WANNER COMPANY 


haven't 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
5 razines 5 
y 7PE, model 5, 5 magazines, 0 
Parent 6 to 14 pt. This equipment 
vt 2 yrs. old and almost new. $1700. 
Address Printer, 5738 Portage Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. ’ 
REMANUFACTURED SMYTH AND 
BREHMER book sewers, large variety 
of wire stitchers, all makes, and other 
pookbinders’ machinery. Chas. A. Mul- 
ler, 96 Grand St., 1 ie OMe, 
9—5/0 TWO COLOR MIEHLES with 
Cross Feeders and Extension Deliveries. 
1—34” and 1—38”" Oswego Automatic 
Clamp Cutter. A. W. Robertson, 34th 
st. & 8th Av.. New York. N. Y. 
MSMANN REBUILT Kelly, Kluge, Mil- 
= Chandler & Price, Thomson, M-24, 
Multicolor presses. Power and lever cut- 
ters. Folding machines Six17%. 17x22: 
J. F. Eismann, 173 Lafayette St., N.Y.C. 

















FOLDERS 


BAUM 55 FOLDER—No. 5 Mentges 17x 
22—-No. 112 Mentges 17x22—No. 89 Lib- 
erty 22x32—No. 5 Eclipse 15x20. Guaran- 
teed rebuilt—Bargain prices. E. G. 
Ryan, 437 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








MENTGES 15x20 FOLDER, $60. Liberty 
17x22 Folder, factory rebuilt like new, 
$340. Motor. J. L. Paul, 222 Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Chicago. 





FOLDERS—wUsed, first-class condition, 
25x38”, 34x34”, 22x32” (Liberty). Write 
bP. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St., Phila. 








IMPRINTING FOR THE TRADE 


CHICAGO IMPRINTING Co., 501 
Plymouth Ct., Chicago. Phone Harrison 
1405. W. Ingalls, prop. 








STOKOGRAPH (USED OR NEW) 
Transforms plain printing to beautiful 
raised-printing that won’t rub off. No 
dies or special rollers needed. Free lit- 
erature. A. Stokes Co., Hudson, Ohio. 


NYGREN DAHLY ROTARY PERFOR- 
ator, 30” with seven wheels, used 3 
months. Cost $840, price $500. A.C. 
motor. Carl K. Smith, 603 West 3rd 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


OFFSET PHOTOGRAPHIC, photo 
engraving, electrotyping, stereotyping 
equipment. Complete plant or any part. 
Miles Machinery Co., 482 W. Broadway 
New York City 


REBUILT MILLER SAW-TRIMMER 
better than new because it is equipped 
with Richards’ ‘‘Bulldog’’ Safety Clamp. 
J. A. Richards, the Saw-maker, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


FUR SALE—Miller Universal Saw Trim- 
mer with or without Router, Drill and 
Jig Saw, like new. W. C. Chapman, 608 
Chestnut Hill Ave.. Baltimore. Md 


FOR SALE or exchange—one Sheridan 
Embossing Press 8D—46x35, also two 
14x19. Box 260. The Graphic Arts 
Monthly. 


WARNOCK HOOKS — Fac- 
tory Rebuilt. Guaranteed. 
One-half list price. Box No. 
250, Graphic Arts Monthly. 


MAGAZINES, molds, fonts, spacebands, 
liners, etc., new and used, bought, sold, 
traded. F. A. Montgomery, Towanda, Pa. 


FOLDERS 


DEXTER JOBBER for sale. Four right 
angle folds, size 8%x11, 20x26, in very 
g00d condition. Write for further par- 
ticulars, Augsburg Publishing House, 
425 So. Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
































EVERYTHING For The 
SMALL JOB PRINTER 


PRESSES --TYPE--EQUIPMENT 
GLOBE TYPE FOUNDRY 


956-958 W. HARRISON STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DEP'T. C SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
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INKS 
GUARANTEED PRINTING INKS that 
will not pick, mottle, offset or dry on 
press or rollers. Eureka H. T. Black at 
$1.00 has no superior, regardless of 
price. Salesmen wanted on commission 
basis, settlement weekly. All goods and 
specialties guaranteed in every way. A 
trial order will convince the most skep- 
tical. All goods in quantities of 5 lbs 
or more f.o.b. your own city. Albert E. 
Gibson, Uphams Corner, Boston, Mass. 


MENU COVERS (CELLULOID) 


SANITARY MENU COVERS cost you 
60c; you sell at 85c. Send 25c for sam- 
ple. Sanitary Menu Cover Co., 1011 
Blue Island Ave., Chicago. 


MENU COVERS cost you 60c, sell 85c. 
Send 25c stamps for sample. Grossen- 
bacher Bros., 83% Fifth, Portland, Ore. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KEDUCE MAKEREADY time, wear on 
forms, strain on press, produce better 
work with Acme Fabric or Acme Cork 
Packing Blankets. Guaranteed for serv- 
ice; will not mat, stretch or creep. 
W. M. Shultz. 117 N. Wells St., Chicago. 


PRESSMEN—Send in for your free copy 
“Care of Composition Rollers and Make 
Ready.’”’ Wax Refining Co., 711 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


A SERIES of four original collection 
letters, conceded very good for $1.00. 
Art Press, 7 Southampton Road, West- 
field. Mass. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
PROPOSALS FOR PRINTING AND 

BINDING WHICH MAY BE DONE 

AND PERFORMED ANYWHERE IN 

THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 

Sealed proposals will be received until 
10 o’clock A. M. on Tuesday, November 
10, 1931, at the office of the Director of 
Purehases and Construction, in the 
Capitol, Springfield, Illinois, for con- 
tracts to furnish the various classes of 
printing and binding, which printing 
and binding may be done and performed 
anywhere in the State of Illinois, for the 
period of six months, twelve months, or 
eighteen months, from January 1, 1932, 
as may be deemed to be for the best 
interests of the State in the discretion 
of the Director of Purchases and Con- 
struction. 

Separate bids are solicited for each 
class or sub-class of articles to be fur- 
nished or work to be done, and each of 
such class or sub-class shall be let under 
a separate contract. 

The Governor and the Director of 
Purchases and Construction shall there- 
upon fix a time, which shall not be more 
than ten (10) days thereafter, when 
contracts will be publicly awarded, or 
such contracts may be publicly awarded 
on the same day that bids are opened 
and publicly read. The award of con- 






































tracts will be made by th : 

Purchases and Construction. watt at 
approval of the Governor, to the | the 
and best bidders for the inter rhe 
the State of Illinois, whose bids ar ‘ 
conformity with the requirements | 
the proposals. 8 of 

The Director of Purchases 
struction reserves the right, with 
approval of the Governor, to rejeg = 
or all bids, or bids for separate claw’ 
or sub-classes if in his opinion = 
action would be to the interests ot th 
State of Illinois. . 

Each bid, the total amount 
is less than twenty-five thousand dol 
ars ($25,000), must be accompanied }, 
a certified check of five hundred dolla 
($500), and each bid the total amount 
of which is twenty-five thousand 4g, 
lars ($25,000) or more, must be accom. 
panied by a certified check in the sun 
of one thousand dollars ($1,000), 

Each bid must also be accompanie 
by a provisional agreement, under seal 
executed by the bidder, to the effect tha 
if such bid be accepted and if he shal 
fail to execute a contract and execu 
a bond within the time and condition 
as required by law, then, and in eithe 
such case, the amount of such certifi 
check shall become absolutely the prop. 
erty of the State of Illinois and may & 
retained by the State as and for liqu 
dated damages. 

Contracts will be entered into for sup. 
plying the various quantities of work 
and materials above mentioned require 
by the State of Illinois, whether mor 
or less than the amounts estimated by 
the Director of Purchases and Construe. 
tion. 

Blank proposals containing the in. 
structions, schedule and _ specifications 
may be obtained by addressing, 
Department of Purchases and Construe- 

tion, 

Henry H. Kohn, Director, 
H. L. Williamson, Supt. of Printing, 
The Capitol, Springfield, Illinois. 
(63791—200) 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
PROPOSALS FOR PAPER AND STA- 

TIONERY, AND FOR LITHOGRAPH- 

ING, ENGRAVING, ETC. 

Sealed proposals will be received until 
10 o’clock A. M. on Tuesday, November 
10, 1931, at the office of the Director of 
Purchases and Construction, in the 
Capitol, Springfield, Illinois, for con- 
tracts to furnish all classes of printing 
paper, cover paper and other paper and 
envelopes, and stationery and stationery 
supplies for the State, and to do the 
lithographing, engraving, electrotyping, 
plate printing, and other like printing 
for the State, for the period of six 
months, twelve months, or eighteen 
months, from January 1, 1932, as may 
be deemed to be for the best interests 
of the State in the discretion of the 
Director of Purchases and Construction. 
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i uality and quantity of 
= Praca the sine and weight per 
~ — as described in Specifications 
aie in the office of Superintendent of 
Printing, at the Capitol in Springfield. 
Separate bids are solicited for each 
class or sub-class of articles to be fur- 
nished or work to be done, and each 
of such class or sub-class shall be let 
under a separate contract. | 

The Governor and the Director of 
Purchases and Construction shall there- 
upon fix a time, which shall not be 
more than ten (10) days thereafter, 
when contracts will be publicly award- 
ed, or such contracts may be publicly 
awarded on the same day that bids are 
opened and publicly read. The award of 
contracts will be made by the Director 
of Purchases and Construction, with the 
approval of the Governor, to the lowest 
and best bidders for the interests of 
the State of Illinois, whose bids are in 
conformity with the requirements of 

e proposals. 

a Director of Purchases and Con- 
struction reserves the right, with the 
approval of the Governor, to reject any 
or all bids, or bids for separate classes 
or sub-classes if in his opinion such 
action would-be to the interests of the 
State of Illinois. 

Each bid, the total amount of which 
is less than twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars ($25,000), must be accompanied 
by a certified check of five hundred dol- 
lars ($500), and each bid the total 
amount of which is twenty-five thous- 
and dollars ($25,000), or more must be 
accompanied by a certified check in the 
sum of one thousand dollars ($1,000). 

Each bid must also be accompanied 
by a provisional agreement, under seal, 
executed by the bidder, to the effect 
that if such bid be accepted and if he 
shall fail to execute a contract and ex- 
ecute a bond within the time and con- 
ditioned as required by law, then, and 
in either such case, the amount of such 
certified check shall become absolutely 
the property of the State of Illinois 
and may be retained by the State as 
and for liquidated damages. 

Blank proposals containing the in- 
structions, schedule and _ specifications 
may be obtained by addressing, 
Department of Purchases and Construc- 

tion, 

Henry H. Kohn, Director, 
H. L. Williamson, Supt. of Printing, 
The Capitol, Springfield, Illinois. 


(63791—200) 








MONOTYPE MATRICES 








WE HAVE A QUANTITY of duplicate 
monotype display matrices in complete 
fonts, all in A-1 condition. Popular 
faces. Will sell for half value. United 
Typesetting Company, 637 S. Dearboin 
St., Chicago, Ill, 


PRINTERS ART SERVICE 


DESIGNS AND CUTS made to order. 
Write for assortment of free samples. 
Balda Art Service, Dept. 8, Oshkosh, Wis. 














PYROMETERS 
CHECK METAL TEMPERATURES in- 
stantly with an ‘Alnor’? Pyro Prod. 


Illinois Testing Laboratories, Inc., 144 
W. Austin Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


ROLLER BACKERS SELF ADJUSTING 


MEYERS SELF ADJUSTING backer 
saves from $500 to $1,000 per year in 
production costs. L. W. Meyers, 1836 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


RUBBER ENGRAVING MATERIAL 


PATENT BASE and type high sam- 
ples on request. Republic Engraving & 
Designing Co., 311 N. Desplaines 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. _. 


RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED— 


GIANT CASTER TYPE, hand-finished 
metal rules, leads and slugs. Send for 
catalog showing 330 faces metal rules, 
type ard metal furniture. Printers Sup- 
ply Service, 719 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


SAFETY GUARDS FOR EMBOSSING 
AND STAMPING PRESSES 


SAVE FINGERS. No accident possible. 
Lowers liability insurance. Write for 
information. Positive Safety Mfg. Co., 
4408 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, O. 


SALESBOOKS 


TAKE ORDERS for Salesbooks, Cafe 
Crecks, etc. Extensive, superior line. 
quick service. Easy plan; fine samples 
Liberal discounts to responsible printers 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 


SAWS 


SAWS AND SAW TRIMMERS—Rebuilt 
—Money Back Guarantee—$15.00 up— 
all makes. We save you money. John- 
son Roller Rack Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Dept. E. 


SAW SHARPENING 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE CoO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller, 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6” 
75c and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 







































































SCHOOLS 


MILO BENNETTS SCHOOL — Both 
Linotypes and _ Intertypes. Practical 
course, at big school, $60 to $100. Cor- 
respondence course, with keyboard only 
$28. Learn Bennett’s system, the system 
he used to break records. Write for 
literature, whether beginning or now an 
operator. Bennett can develop your 
speed. Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, O. 
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SITUATION WANTED 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR. 
All around, clean proofs. Accurate and 
fast. Careful of machine. Understands 
cylinder and job presses. Available im- 
mediately. $35 to start. Mortimer Siegel, 
7 Pine Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 











STEEL RULE DIES—DIE CUTTING 


WE'D DIE FOR YOU. Also makers of 
easels, all sizes and shapes in stock. 
Thayer’s Dies, 1220 Maple Ave., Phone 
Westmore 0554, Los Angeles, Calif. 











STEREOTYPE & ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY 


SHAVERS, Benders, Saws, Casting 
Boxes, Routers, Matrix Beaters, Nickel- 
Steel Outfits. Write for catalogue. Elgin 
Bending Machine Co., 159 S. Grove Ave., 
Elgin. 111 








Octobe, 
TYPE MOLDs 
FOR ALL STYLES typemasme— 
chines. 


Alexander & Cox Co,, 2 ng ma. 
Ave., Chicago. Write Phil. Nuewsee 
mgr. mold dept., on mold problems” 








WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED MIEHLE Vy 

Either 12%%x19 or 13%x20. Seal 
tion of press and give your best en 
price. Box 261, The Graphic pe 
Monthly. ca 











WANTED—ROLLER EMBOSSING MA 
chine—F & L—15-inch. A. ¢. McCrun 
1632 Central, Kansas City, Mo. 











WANTED—A good second-hand foun. 
tain for a 14x22 galley Universal Pro 
Write R. H. Frantz, Box 25, Sherma, 
Tex. = 











TYPE 





WANTED TO TRADE 





TYPE—Cast from Ludlow, Intertype, 
Linotype, Monotype matrices, sizes 8 to 
48 pt., including all modern faces. Price 
list and specimen sheet on _ request. 
Frank Mitchell, 209 W. 38th St., N. Y. C. 


QUADS—6 to 48 point; 5-lb. package 1, 
2 and 3-em at 35c a pound postpaid. 
Discount on larger quantity. Printers 
Supply Co., 106 N. 8rd, St. Louis, Mo. 








WANT TO TRADE Ludlow equipma 
with 57 sets of mats for Monotype m. 
chine, or will sell cheap for cash, Aj. 
dress Box, 257, The Graphic Ar; 
Monthly. i 








Your classified advertisement inserted j; 
this section, would reach 50,000 people with 
whom you can do business. 











HOTEL 


Chicago’s Newest 
Downtown Hotel 


Running Ice Water in Every 
Room 


$2.50 and $3.00 

With Bath no Higher 
Radic in Every Room 
NO PARKING WORRIES | 


Direct Entrance from Hotel to 
Harrison Parking Garage 


HARRISON ST. JUST OFF 
MICHIGAN BLVD. 


ome : ie | 
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FOURTH QUARTER!! 


Get set and open up! Push it over by pulling out the “slow movers” 
and “worn outs.” Don’t overlook those we have on 
the bench—ready! Condition and performance 
guaranteed—Let’s Go! 


Look These Over Carefully. 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


i—6/0 Two color Miehle 52’7x70’” bed with 
feeder ana extension delivery. 

9—5/0 Two color Miehles 52’’x 65/7 bed with 
feeders and extension deliveries. 

2—3/0 Two-color Miehles, 45’’x62” bed with 
feeders, ext. deliveries and Grammer wax 
spray attachments. 

i—1/0 Two color Miehle 437’x 56’ bed with 
feeder and extension delivery. 

i—No. {§ Miehle perfecting press 40’’x 53”” 
bed, feeder and extension delivery. 

i—6/0 Miehle 51’’x 6877 bed, feeder and ex- 
tension delivery if desired. 

4—5/0 Special Miehles 46’’x 68/7 bed—Dexter 
suction feeders and extension deliveries. 
2—2/0 Miehles 43/7x56’" bed with extension 

deliveries. 

2—No. | Miehles 39’’x53’" bed, one with feeder 
and extension delivery. 

I—No. 12 Hodgman-Miehle built, 40’7x52” 
bed, latest model. Ideal for book and news- 
paper work. Bargain. 

1—No. 2 Miehle 35’’x50” bed. 

2—No. 3 Miehles 33’’x46’" bed. 

2-—No. 4-4R Miehles 29’7x41’" bed. 

i. 4-4R Miehle automatic unit 3177x417 
ed. 

2—Pony Miehles 24x36” bed. 

5—Premiers sizes 27’’x40’? to 46°°x65’". 

2—Babcocks sizes 28/7x41”” and 4177x557". 


AUTOMATIC JOBBERS 


6—Style ‘‘B’’ Kellys with extension deliveries, 
latest models with the large cylinder. 

i—Miller Master speed jobber. 

i—{277x18/" Miller unit. 

1—1277x18’" Craftsman unit. 

1—1077x15’" Miller unit. 


PLATENS 


2—14/’x22"" Colt’s Armorys, Models 5e and 6c. 

1—14/7x22’" John Thomson Laureate. 

1—1277x18""7 C. & P. New Series. 

i—1077x15’7 C. & P. New Series. 
POWER CUTTERS 

1—32" C. & P. 

1—38’" Dexter automatic clamp. 

3—407"-45/"-487" Seybolds Automatic Clamp. 

i—44’" Dexter Automatic Clamp. 

1—57’" Dexter Automatic Clamp. 

1—57’" Oswego Automatic Clamp. 


COMPOSING ROOM AND BINDERY 
i—26” Monitor Multiple Punch, motor driven. 
i—24’? Portland Multiple Punch. 
i—Universal Miller Saw trimmer with router 

and jig attachment. 

{—Dexter bundling machine. 

i—Dexter Folder, Model 189A with Cross Con- 
tinuous Feeder, 38x50 sheet. 

i—Model ‘‘B’’ Cleveland foider 25’7x38”" sheet, 

2—No. 4 Boston wire stitchers. 

i—Lot of Warnock diagonal base and hooks. 


Oldest and Largest Firm Dealing Exclusively in Used and Rebuilt 
Equipment for Printers and Box Makers. 


Write, Phone or Wire 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office 
343 S. Dearborn St. 
Tel. Harrison 5643 


New York Office 
225 Varick Street 
Tel. Walker 1554 


Boston Office 
420 Atlantic Avenue 
Tel. Hancock 3115 















RE Low Print 
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Prices Here to Stay 


If they are—BAUM FOLDERS 
will guarantee you your profit 
on every folded job. Read on— 










<i 


SN’T the purpose of your business to make a | 

PROFIT? Isn’t Direct Mail Printing the mos 

profitable kind of printing? Doesn’t all direct 
mail printing require folding? Isn’t the answer—the 
new FASTEST FOLDER—the 21x28” Baum? 


Up to 20,000 folded sheets an hour (13” long, par- 
allels). Up to 6,500 folded sheets an hour (25” long, 
right angles). Initial cost about half. Interest on in- 
vestment—about half. Depreciation—about half. 


It may be necessary to SELL for LESS. But it isnt 
necessary to OMIT your profit when selling for less— 
if you use the fastest, and lowest-operating cost new 
21x28” Automatic Baum. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
615 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





























